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Cdvitorial 


WILL THE STATE DISPLACE THE CHURCH? 
THE TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS FROM CHURCH TO STATE 


In a recent number of the International Journal of Ethics, Professor 
Edward O. Sisson calls attention to the many ways in which the state 
has been and still is absorbing the functions formerly discharged by 
the church. Reminding us that the ancient pre-Christian state 
included religion in itself, and that the process that went on in the 
early Christian centuries was one of adoption by the church of func- 
tions anciently belonging to the state, or of creation of functions 
which in ancient society scarcely existed at all, he goes on to point 
out that we are now witnessing a reversal of this earlier process. 
Education, the relief of poverty, the defense of the weak against the 
strong both in the matter of affording asylum to the accused and in 
the protection of employees against employers, and now at last even 
the “cure of souls,” to the extent at least of seeking the reform and 
reinstatement of the criminal—all these originally belonging to the 
church and in large part its creation, are now in process of passing 
over into the hands of the state. With what feeling must the 
church view this process which is undoubtedly going on under our 
eyes? Should it arouse apprehension and lead to efforts to check 
it, or should we rather rejoice in it as evidence of the gradual 
accomplishment of the things for which the church exists ? 


CHURCH AND STATE NOT MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 
In discussing the question we must at once dismiss the thought 
of two mutually exclusive bodies of people, the one making up the 
church and the other the state, and each contending for control of 
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the same area of life. As matters are in this country at least, and 
to a very large extent in European countries also, what we actually 
have is on the one hand the state, in which all the people have part 
and the activities of which are directed by officials elected by those 
members of the community who have the right of suffrage, and on the 
other hand the church, made up of those who from a religious motive 
have associated themselves together for the accomplishment of certain 
moral and religious ends. The church then which is numerically 
speaking a part of the state differs from it besides, in the voluntari- 
ness of its organization and activities, and in the religious motive 
leading to these. When, therefore, we speak of the absorption by 
the state of functions once discharged by the church we really mean 
that the whole people is taking over to itself, and intrusting to officials 
who represent the whole people, functions once discharged voluntarily 
by a part of the people; and our question is simply whether such a 
process of transfer from a voluntary organization of a part of the people 
impelled by a religious motive, to that organism which represents the 
whole people, is a healthy one to be viewed with approval, or an 
unhealthy one to be watched with fear. 


HISTORY JUSTIFIES THE EXISTENCE OF THE CHURCH 


Let it be observed in the first place that the very process which 
Professor Sisson describes, first of the creation by the church of 
functions either not previously existing, or ineffectively discharged 
by the state, and then the gradual absorption of these by the state 
itself, fully justifies the existence and work of the church thus far. 
It was the principle of love for which the church stood that led to the 
establishment of those educational institutions which, originally con- 
trolled and supported by the church, have developed into that wide- 
spread and constantly growing system of education of which the” 
modern world today is possessed. It was the church also that first 
undertook effective means for the relief of the sick and the poor and 
the insane. Modern organized charity, modern hospitals and asylums 
for the insane, all owe their origin to the voluntary activity of the 
church. The juvenile court and the schools for reformation, dis- 
placing punishment for its own sake, must also be recognized as, 
equally with these other institutions and activities, the product of 
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that spirit of which the church has been through all the Christian 
centuries the pre-eminent representative. 


LIMITS TO THE PROCESS OF ABSORPTION 


Let it then be observed in the second place that a doctrinaire 
absorption by the state of functions discharged by the church on 
the basis of a theory that the state ought to do these things, accom- 
panied by an elimination of the very best elements in these activities 
on the ground that the state cannot include these elements in its 
work, is to be deplored. The application of such a theory would 
make not for the promotion of the well-being of the citizens of the 
state, but to the defeat vf the end sought alike by church and state. 
It is a serious question whether something very much like this 
has not already taken place in the educational sphere; whether 
the state in taking over from the church the task of education has 
not to some extent eliminated from its educational work some of those | 
elements which it is most necessary to preserve. The problem is a 
difficult one. But the principle which we have stated is obvious- 
ly sound. If the state takes over functions once discharged by 
the church it must not at the same time emasculate them of that 
which is most vital. 


VOLUNTARY EFFORT CANNOT BE ELIMINATED 


And this leads us to recognize further that the elimination of the 
voluntary element from all forms of activity which have to do with 
the promotion of the well-being of the state through the improvement of 
individuals is in itself thoroughly undesirable. Much that was once 
done by the human hand is now better done by machinery invented 
by the human mind. But there are limits beyond which this process 
cannot be profitably carried. For the care and nurture of little 
children, the correction of the erring and the weak, the admonition 
of the tempted and the straying—for these and many other like 
tasks no machinery can ever be invented. Something may be done 
even officially to systematize the work and oversee the agencies by 
which it is accomplished, but into it there must always enter an 
element of voluntariness, of choice, of unselfish love for the work 
and for those who are to be benefited by it. Professor Sisson inter- 
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estingly calls attention to the fact that in this process of absorption 
of churchly functions by the state the spirit of love which originated 
them has been retained in their assumption by the state. But until 
the state shall have become not only thoroughly permeated with the 
spirit of Christian love, but shall also have acquired a certain delicacy 
of touch which we are not wont to associate with legalism and ofiicial- 
ism, a voluntary organization controlled, as the church is, by the 
highest and most spiritual motives must continue its work. 


THE CHURCH AS THE HOME OF RELIGION 


But if the church must continue to exist for the doing of a type 
of work which the state as such can never hope to accomplish, it is 
yet more certain that it must continue in order to foster and nourish 
that religious life without which love itself would languish and die. 
For there is nothing which the past history of religion has more 
certainly proved than this, that in the long run morality must be rooted 
in religion. The Pauline formula, “faith working through love,” 
correctly expresses the verdict of the world’s experience in this matter. 
Christianity is right as against all opponents in this at least, that social 
ethics and social well-being must find their basis in religion. Non- 
religious ethical culture is inadequate to the task of promoting human 
well-being, even in those spheres which such ethical culture itself recog- 
nizes. And because this is so there will always be need of a4 hearth and 
home where faith, fellowship with the Unseen, shall be nourished and 
sustained ; for without this love itself must eventually wither and die. 

Nor can the church ever have a more important duty than this. 
To discharge this faithfully and successfully is to guarantee the 
fulfilment of the more external tasks of education, charity and the 
like; whether through the state or the church is relatively immaterial. 
But to fail in this fundamental task is to fail in all. For while a 
church animated with the spirit of religion may so permeate the 
state with the spirit of love that all the needful institutions of education 
and charity may flourish, the state can never create religion where 
it does not exist. For how shall the whole people possess aspiration 
and zeal for such a task when not even a part of the people are suffici- 
ently filled with the religious spirit to be moved to undertake it? 
Nor can the day be near, if indeed it can ever come, when to the 
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state can safely be intrusted even the nourishment and development 
of religion. For how can that, which in its very nature repre- 
sents the average life of the people and does what it does}by authority, 
accomplish what must by its very nature be the voluntary expression 
of the highest and deepest life that exists in the people ? 


THE PERMANENT NEED FOR THE CHURCH, AND ITS PRESENT TASK 


If, indeed, we may look forward to a period when the state shall 
‘be as fully controlled by love as it is the Christian ideal of the church 
to be controlled, then indeed we may view without apprehension the 
increasing absorption by the state of those external functions which 
once belonged exclusively to the church. For this is simply to say 
that when the whole people is as fully controlled by the highest ideals 
as it is now the ideal of a part of the people to be controlled, then the 
whole people may safely be trusted to do what once only a part of the 
people were either fit to do or cared to do. But not even then will 
the Church be without a mission. To it will still belong the deeper 
and more delicate task. What has already been achieved—the grad- 
ual Christianization of the state, the gradual absorption by it of 
functions once discharged by the church without the loss of that 
spirit of love in which they were originally developed by the church— 
all this the church has accomplished precisely through the cultivation 
of pure religion in the hearts of the people. In this same direction 
lie also its present duty and opportunity. By the presentation of 
religious truth and the highest ideals of personal life, by the lifting 
up of the fallen, by the encouragement of the faint-hearted, by the 
development, by all means in its power of pure, strong, personal char- 
acter, it will be at the same time doing that work of which the state 
has not yet shown itself capable, and preparing the state for the 
possible future enlargement of its own sphere of activities. The vol- 
untary minister of religion, the voluntary Christian church, is still and 
must be for many years to come, a necessity not only to the devel- 
opment of the highest type of man, but even to the further Christiani- 
zation of the state. To keep alive the flame of spiritual life which 
furnishes the impulse and the power for all good works in church 
or state—this is the supreme task of the church, and than it there 
can be no higher. 


JERUSALEM IN BIBLE TIMES 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D.,D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


VIII. SOLOMON’S WALL 

‘In II Sam. 5:9 we are told that David built the wall of the City of 
David. In I Kings 3:1 we are told that Solomon built the wall of ~ 
Jerusalem round about (cf. 9:15). This indicates that “Jerusalem” 
is a larger idea than “City of David.” Nowhere is it said that David 
inclosed Jerusalem, nor that Solomon increased the area of the City 
of David. This wall of Solomon cannot be identified with the outer 
wall of the Great Court of the Temple, since that is included in the 
building of the Temple that is also mentioned in these passages, and 
since such a wall could not be called “‘the wall of Jerusalem.” It can- 
not have been a new wall on the east, since additional fortification in 
that direction was unnecessary, and since in the time of Hezekiah 
Jerusalem was still touched on that side by the fields of Kidron (II 
Kings 23:4). The new wall, therefore, must have inclosed the 
western hill, which was the only direction in which the city could 
expand. 

Additional evidence in favor of this view is found in the statement 
of I Kings 3:1, that Solomon brought Pharaoh’s daughter into the 
City of David, until he had made an end of building his own house, 
and the house of the Lord, and the wall of Jerusalem round about. 
This implies that the City of David was the only fortified place until 
the wall of Jerusalem was built; but after it was finished, it was 
possible for his wife to leave the City of David. ‘ 

In I Kings 8:1=II Chron. 5:2 we are told: “Then Solomon 
assembled the elders of Israel, and all the heads of the tribes, the 
princes of the fathers’ houses of the children of Israel, unto king 
Solomon in Jerusalem, to bring up the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord out of the City of David, which is Zion.” Here Jerusalem is 
contrasted with the City of David. The City of David is the-place 
where the Ark has been kept; it is to be brought up out of this but 
it is still to remain in’ Jerusalem. 
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of Israel, after his defeat of Amaziah, king of Judah, “broke down - 
the wall of Jerusalem from the Gate of Ephraim into the Corner 
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Gate four hundred cubits.” The wall thus broken down must have 
been the northern wall, since this was most accessible to the king of 
Israel, and since this was the weakest side of the city. The name 
“Gate of Ephraim” also suggests a northern location, inasmuch as 
Ephraim lay to the north of Jerusalem. This wall cannot have been 
the wall of the Temple, since the northern gate of the Temple was 
known as the Gate of Benjamin (cf. Jer. 20:2; 37:13), and since no 
Corner Gate of the Temple is mentioned. The distance, 400 cubits, 


between the Gate of Ephraim and the Corner Gate is also greater 


than the distance from the Gate of Benjamin to the corner of the 
Temple. Moreover, the king of Israel would not have been likely 
to desecrate the Temple; and if he had‘been rash enough ‘to do so, 
this fact would have been mentioned by the historian. Consequently, 
we must look for the Gate of Ephraim and the Corner Gate north 
of the west hill, rather than north of the east hill. The Corner Gate 
must have lain somewhere near the modern Jaffa Gate, and the Gate 
of Ephraim midway between it and the west wall of the Temple. In 
that case the west hill of Jerusalem must have been inclosed as early 
as the time of Amaziah; and since no building operations are recorded, 
or are likely, between the time of Solomon and that of Hezekiah, it 
is safe to infer that Solomon’s wall included the west hill. = 

II Kings 9:28 narrates of Ahaziah: “And his servants carried 
him in a chariot to Jerusalem and buried him in his sepulcher with 
his fathers in the City of David.” II Kings 14:20 states of Amaziah: 
“And he was buried at Jerusalem with his fathers in the City of 
David.” In these passages the City of David seems to be distin- 
guished from Jerusalem as a part from the whole. 

Isa. 10:12 speaks of Zion and Jerusalem. Jerusalem, accordingly, 
cannot be identical with Zion or the eastern hill, but must also include 
the western hill. Isa. 10:32 speaks of “‘the mount of the daughter of 
Zion, the hill of Jerusalem.” Here, apparently, the eastern hill is 
described as a part of the city of Jerusalem. Isa. 22:9,10 contrasts 
Jerusalem with the City of David. Isa. 30:19 speaks of the people. 
that dwell “in Zion in Jerusalem.” If the text be correct, this indi- 
cates that Zion was a quarter of Jerusalem; and even if the reading 
“Zion and Jerusalem” be adopted, a distinction is still made between 
the two names. 
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Jer. 51:35 reads: “The violence done to me and to my flesh be 
upon Babylon, shall the inhabitant of Zion say; and, My blood be 
upon the inhabitants of Chaldea, shall Jerusalem say.” - Here Zion 
is put in poetic parallelism with Babylon, and Jerusalem with Chaldea. 
We infer from this that Zion bore to Jerusalem the same relation 
of part to whole that Babylon did to Chaldea. The number of 
people carried captive by Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 52:30) is inconsistent 
with the idea that Jerusalem was limited to the east hill down to the 
time of the exile. Zech. 1:14 speaks of Jerusalem and Zion as though 
they were distinct from one another. In Neh. 3:15; 12:37, the 
City of David is clearly not synonymous with Jerusalem, but is 
merely a quarter that is used, like other landmarks, to describe the 
course of the wall. 

Neh. 2:13 states that Nehemiah set out at the Valley Gate and 
rode down toward the Dragon’s Well and the Dung Gate and viewed 
the walls of Jerusalem which were broken down. II Chron. 26:9 
states that “‘Uzziah built towers in Jerusalem at the Corner Gate, 
and at the Valley Gate, and at the turning of the wall and fortified 
them.” The Valley Gate can only be the gate opening into the 
Gai, the Valley of Hinnom. If, as we have seen, the Valley of Hinnom 
must be identified with WAdy er-Rababi, then the Valley Gate must © 
have been located somewhere on the western hill. In that case the 
pre-exilic wall of Jerusalem inclosed the west hill. 

Neh. 3:9, 12 speaks of the “ruler of half the district of Jerusalem.” 
The division of Jerusalem into two districts suggests that it lay upon 
the western as well as the eastern hill. Isa. 24:23; Zech. 12:10; 
13:1; Joel 2:32, distinguish between Jerusalem and Zion or the City 
of David. I Chron. 8:32 and 9:38 describe certain priests as dwell- 
ing “in Jerusalem over against their brethren.” Most of the priests 
dwelt in Ophel on the eastern hill, and the description “over against” 
suggests that these other priests were settled on the western hill. 
In II Chron. 28:27 we read: “And Ahaz slept with his fathers, and 
they buried him in the city, even in Jerusalem; for they brought 
him not into the sepulchers of the kings of Israel.” Here Jerusalem 
is clearly distinguished from the City of David. Ahaz was not 
buried in the tombs of the kings on the eastern hill, and yet he was 
buried in Jerusalem. II Chron. 33:15 distinguishes between the 
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mount of the house of the Lord and Jerusalem. The same is true 
of I Macc. 1o:10 f.; 16:20. Josephus’ description of the city of 
Solomon in Ant., viii, 2:1; 6:1; 7:7, indicates his belief that this 
city occupied the west hill as well as the east. Accordingly, there 
appears to be a considerable body of evidence, extending from the 
earliest times down to Josephus, that indicates that the wall of Solomon 
included the western hill. The view of W. Robertson Smith, pre- 
sented: by George Adam Smith in Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. “Jeru- 
salem,” that Jerusalem was limited to the eastern hill down to the 
time of the Hasmoneans, is accordingly to be rejected as untenable. 

In regard to the course of Solomon’s wall we are dependent upon 
Josephus’ account of the inner wall in his own day. Thisis described 
in Wars, v, 4:2, as follows: 


Now that wall began on the north at the tower called Hippicus, and extended 
as far as the Xystus, as it was called; then, joining the Council-House, ended 
at the west cloister of the Temple. On the other side at the west, beginning 
at the same place, it extended through a place called Bethso, to the Gate of 
the Essenes: then, on the south, it made a curve past the fountain of Siloam, 
after which it also bent again on the east at Solomon’s Pool, and reached as far 
as a certain place which they called Ophel, where it joined to the eastern 
cloister of the Temple. 


In this description Josephus starts with the tower called Hippicus 
and goes eastward toward the Temple; then he returns to Hippicus 
and goes southward around the west hill toward Siloam. This 
shows that Hippicus stood at the northwest corner of the inner city. 
The same conclusion is necessitated by the description in Wars, 
v, 4:3, 4. These passages lead us to look for Hippicus at a point near 
the Jaffa Gate in the west wall of the present city. Here two valleys 
—one running south, the other running east—meet; and here was the 
natural northwest corner of the ancient city. From Hippicus the 
wall ran eastward to the west cloister of the Temple. It must, there- 
fore, have followed the brow of the hill above the west arm of the 
Tyropoeon. There is general agreement that this first wall on the 
north, which Josephus ascribes to the ancient kings of Judah, is to 
be identified with the wall built by Solomon. The only remains 
that have survived in the heart of the modern city are the Tower of 
Phasaelus, or “‘ Tower of David,” and certain rock scarps that underlie 
the foundations of houses south of the modern David Street. From 
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Hippicus the wall also ran southward and turned around the end of 
the western hill. In the grounds of the Protestant Boys’ School 
and the Protestant Cemetery south of the present city wall great 
rock-cuttings are still visible, which are recognized by nearly all 


TOWER PHASAELUS, NOW CALLED “TOWER OF DAVID” 


topographers as having formed the foundations of the old south 
city wall. 

At a point east of the Protestant Cemetery two lines of fortifica- 
tion have been traced by Dr. Frederick Bliss.‘ One of these follows 
the eastern slope of the western hill in a northeasterly direction; the 
other runs in a southeasterly direction along the south slope of the 
western hill to the Pool of Siloam. The latter is the course of the 

1 Excavations in Jerusalem. : 
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wall described by Josephus; but the inner wall is clearly more ancient, 
since the outer wall must have been built after an increase of popula- 
tion demanded the addition of a greater area to the city. Probably, 
. therefore, Solomon’s wall followed the inner line around the eastern 
side of the western hill, and then crossed the Tyropoeon near the 
point where it is crossed by the present city wall, thus joining the 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
ROCK SCARP SOUTH OF PROTESTANT SCHOOLS 


‘ western wall of Ophel. The upper level was more defensible, and 
it is not likely that the difficult task of constructing a wall down the 
steep Valley of Hinnom to the mouth of the Tyropoeon would 
have been undertaken until the inclosure of this region was rendered 
necessary by a great increase of population. 

The wall of Solomon cannot have included the Lower Pool of 
Siloam, because, if that had been the case, Hezekiah would not 
have found it necessary to build a new pool higher up to contain the 
water that was brought down through the Siloam tunnel. The upper 
line of wall is also suggested by the statement of II Chron. 26:9 
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that Uzziah built a tower at the turn of the wall. This implies that 
the wall on the western hill did not originally run straight to Siloam, 
as was the case in the time of Josephus, but that it made a bend, 
as the inner wall does, around the southern end of the western hill. 

The fortunes of Judah were at a low ebb during the period between 
Solomon and Hezekiah and no important building operations are 
recorded; consequently we must hold that all the gates mentioned 
during this period were situated in the wall of Solomon. 

1. The Gate of Benjamin.—In II Kings 15:35=II Chron. 27:3 
it is stated that Jotham rebuilt the Upper Gate of the Temple (cf. 
II Chron. 23:20). In Jer. 20:2 it is stated that Pashhur, the captain 
of the Temple, put Jeremiah into the stocks in the Upper Gate of 
Benjamin in the house of Yahweh. This shows that the Upper 


Gate was identical with the Gate of Benjamin. This gate is again - 


mentioned in Jer. 37:13, where we are told: “When he was in the 
Gate of Benjamin, a captain of the ward was there . . . . and he 
laid hold on Jeremiah the prophet.” Jeremiah’s home was in Ana- 
thoth, the modern Anata, which lies north of Jerusalem, and his 
most natural way of reaching it would have been through one of the 
northern gates of the city. In Jer. 38:7 we read that the king was 
sitting in the Gate of Benjamin, and Ebedmelech went out of the king’s 
house and spoke to the king. This implies that the Gate of Benjamin 
lay near to the Palace. Ezek. 9:2 describes it as “the Upper Gate, 
which lieth toward the north” (cf. 8:3, 14). Zech. 14:10 says: 
“Jerusalem shall be lifted up, and shall dwell in her place from 
Benjamin’s Gate unto the place of the First Gate, unto the Corner 
Gate.” This implies that the Gate of Benjamin lay on the opposite 
side of the city from the Corner Gate. The Corner Gate, as we shall 
see presently, was situated near the modern Jaffa Gate. From 
these. passages it is clear that the Gate of Benjamin lay in the north 
wall of the Temple inclosure, which was at the same time the north 
wall of Solomon’s city. 

2. The Gate of Ephraim.—In II Kings 14:13=II Chron. 25:23 
we are told that Jehoash, king of Israel, after his successful war with 
Amaziah, king of Judah, “broke down the wall of Jerusalem from 
the Gate of Ephraim to the Corner Gate four hundred cubits.” 
Since Jehoash came from the north, and since the city was most 
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accessible on its northern side, we must infer that the Gate of Ephraim 
lay in the north wall. This is also implied in the name; the Gate 
of Ephraim can only mean the gate through which one passes to 
go to the land of Ephraim. As we have just seen, the gate north of 
the Temple was known as the Upper Gate, or Gate of Benjamin, 
and no corner gate of the Temple is ever mentioned; consequently, 
we must assume that the Gate of Ephraim and the Corner Gate 
both lay in the wall north of the western hill. 

This gate is mentioned in Neh. 8:16, where we read of “the 
broad place of the Gate of Ephraim;” and in Neh. 12:39, where 
it is stated that the second company of Levites went from the Broad 
Wall past the Gate of Ephraim and over the Old Gate. This state- 
ment is often interpreted as indicating that the Gate of Ephraim lay 
in the west wall, so that it still remained one of the city gates after 
the second wall on the north had been built; but the passage does not 
state that the Levites passed over the Gate of Ephraim, as our English 
version suggests. The Hebrew word is 5972, which means “over 
against.”” The same expression is used of the passing of the House 
of David by the Levites in Neh. 12:37. All that this passage indi- 
cates, accordingly, is that the Levites, going along the west wall of 
the city, and then along the second wall on the north, passed by the 
old Gate of Ephraim, which was on their right in the heart of the city. 

3. The Corner Gate.—The Corner Gate is mentioned in the same 
passage with the Gate of Ephraim (II Kings 14:13 =II Chron. 25:23), 
where it is stated that ‘“Jehoash broke down the wall of Jerusalem 
from the Gate of Ephraim to the Corner Gate four hundred cubits.” 
In II Chron. 26:9 it is stated; “Moreover Uzziah built towers in 
Jerusalem at the Corner Gate, and at the Valley Gate and at the 
turning of the wall.” The name “Corner Gate” indicates that 
it stood at a corner of the ancient city. Since there was no corner 
gate of the Temple, and since the Gate of Ephraim must be sought 
in the north wall, the Corner Gate can be located only at the north- 
west corner of the old city—that is, substantially on the site of the 
modern Jaffa Gate. In Jer. 31:38 it is predicted: ‘Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, that the city shall be built to the Lord 
from the Tower of Hananel unto the Gate of the Corner.” The 
Tower of Hananel stood at the northeast corner of the new city, and 
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the Corner Gate is mentioned as lying opposite to it at the northwest 
corner. 

4. The Valley Gate-——The Valley Gate is mentioned in II Chron. 
26:9, where we are told that “Uzziah built towers in Jerusalem at 
the Corner Gate and at the Valley Gate, and at the turning of the 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
REMAINS OF THE VALLEY GATE 
wall.” Since the Corner Gate lay at the northwest corner of the 
city of Solomon, the Valley Gate must have lain south of this in the 
west or south wall. The name “Valley Gate” indicates that it opened 
upon the gai, or Valley of Hinnom. Hinnom as we have seen, cannot 
be identified with either the WAdy Sitti Maryam or El-WAd, but can 
be identified only with WAady er-Rabdabi, the valley on the west side 
of the city. At the point where the WAady er-RabAbi changes its 
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course from a southerly to an easterly direction, Dr. Frederick Bliss 
discovered, on the southwest slope of the western hill, the remains of 
an ancient gate. This is probably to be identified with the Valley 
Gate of the Old Testament. It lay at the junction of the inner wall 
on the south side of the western hill with the outer wall; and, conse- 
quently, it was a gate both of the old inner city and of the later outer 
city that was formed by the addition of the second wall.on the south. 

This agrees with the fact that we meet this gate, not only in the 
fortifications of Uzziah, but also in those of Nehemiah. In Neh. 
2:13-15 the governor sets out from the Valley Gate to inspect the 
ruined walls of Jerusalem: 

And I went out by night by the Valley Gate, even toward the Dragon’s Well, 
and to the Dung Gate, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, which were broken 
down, and the gates thereof were consumed with fire. Then I went on to the 
Fountain Gate and to the King’s Pool: but there was no place for the beast 
that was under me to pass. Then went I up in the night by the Brook, and 
viewed the wall; and I turned back, and entered the Valley Gate, and so returned. 
From this it appears that Nehemiah started at the Valley Gate, rode 
down to Siloam, up the Kidron Valley and then around the north 
wall back to the Valley Gate. All this agrees with the view that 
the Valley Gate was situated at the southwest corner of the city. 
According to Neh. 3:13, the Valley Gate lay between the Furnace 
Tower, which is probably to be identified with Maudslay’s scarp near 
the southwest corner of the modern city, and the Pool of Siloam. 

The view of Schick,? that the Valley Gate is to be identified with 
the modern Jaffa Gate, is impossible, because in II Chron. 26:9 
the Valley Gate is distinguished from the Corner Gate which must 
have stood where the Jaffa Gate now stands, and because the identi- 
fication of the Valley Gate with the Jaffa Gate will compel*us to put 
the Old Gate of Neh. 12:39 in the new north wall of the city, whereas 
its name indicates that it must have lain in the old wall. Moreover, 
this leaves too great a distance between the Valley Gate and the Dung 
Gate, which lay at the southern extremity of the city. According 
to Neh. 3:13, it was 1,000 cubits from the Valley Gate; this corres- 
ponds with the location of the Valley Gate at the southwest corner 
of the city, but not with its location at the northwest Corner. 


® Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Vol. XIII, pp. 31 ff. 
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_ 5. The Turning of the Wall.—II Chron. 26:9 mentions the Turn- 
ing of the Wall in immediate connection with the Corner Gate. The 
name implies that there was a marked change in the course of the 
wall at this point. It may naturally be identified with the bend 
of the inner wall discovered by Bliss on the eastern side of the west- 
ern hill. The fact that it is not mentioned in any of the later de- 
scriptions of the wall also indicates that it lay inside of the second 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
ROCK SCARP MARKING TURNING OF INNER WALL 


line of fortifications that ran from the Valley Gate to the Pool of 
Siloam. 

6. The Horse Gate-—II Kings 11:16=II Chron. 23:15, in des- 
cribing the downfall of Athaliah, states: ‘And she went by the way 
of the horses’ entry to the king’s house.”” This shows that the Horse 
Gate was one of the exits from the Palace, which lay on Ophel south 
of the Temple. It cannot have been the gate leading from the Palace 
into the Temple, since Athaliah was seeking to escape from the 
Temple. It must then have been one of the gates in the outer wall of 
the city; and since the eastern wall was the only one near to the palace, 
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it must have been in the eastern wall. Jer. 31:40 necessitates the 
same view: “And the whole valley of the dead bodies, and of the 
ashes, and all the fields unto the brook Kidron, unto the corner of 


' the Horse Gate toward the east, shall be holy unto the Lord.” Here 


it is distinctly stated that the corner of the Horse Gate was eastward. 
Neh. 3:28 describes the Horse Gate as lying on Ophel opposite to the 
temple. It was repaired by the priests who dwelt in Ophel. Josephus 
(Ant., ix, 7:3) describes this gate as opening upon the Valley of 
Kidron. Accordingly, it is evident that the Horse Gate is to be placed 
in the east wall near the southeast corner of the modern city. 
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THE CHILD-MIND AND CHILD-RELIGION 


PROFESSOR EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, PH.D. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Il. THE NATURE OF CHILD CONSCIOUSNESS 

It is becoming more and more evident to the present generation 
that profession, in any way, of an interest in humanity, carries with 
it an interest in childhood. As set forth in the preceding article* 
this is a crucial fact in conserving the life of the race and in making 
possible a consistent advance. Any belief in religion as a profound 
fact of race-life has bound up in it a regard for perfecting the spir- 
itual life of children. It is a healthful habit that is possessing the 
minds of students and workers to approach their larger problems in a 
concrete way instead of in the abstract and in general. Ideals are 
the realest of all real things, but to attain them involves doing the 
specific thing in an intelligent way. It is well to glow over the ideal 
of a perfected humanity. It is better, while inspired with the vision 
of it, to gain some insight, if possible, into some of the ways of making 
it actual. There is no human race apart from the individuals that 
compose it, nor any human progress apart from growing persons, any 
more than there is a foot race without the contestants who take part 
in it. He who has an abstract faith in an abstract human progress, 
unless he be a mere dependent, without putting forth the simple effort 
to rear healthy children and perfect himself, is like a person who 
would pay the entrance fee and sit out his time watching an imaginary 
race at a course on which none of the contestants appear. Or to 
change the figure, there can be no body of adults great in mind and 
heart unless they have grown from right-minded children, any more 
than there can be an orchard bearing luscious fruit unless proper 
regard has first been taken for the seed and tiny trees. A thousand 
years of cultivation of mature specimens could never produce a seed- 
less prune nor a spineless cactus. Those who have at heart the 
coming of the perfected life of humanity have spent too much time 
in cultivating old gnarled orchards and too little in breeding and 

t Biblical World, July, 1907. 
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rearing the seedlings which are themselves to be the beauty and truth 
and righteousness for which we hope and of which we dream. It is 
no exaggeration to say that infancy is the most vital spot in the grow- 
ing life of the race. 

This is a simple truth, but one to which men and women were 
almost entirely blind until the days of Herder, Darwin, and Fiske, 
and, in education, until Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. The 
appreciation of the significance of childhood has been contempora- 
neous with the establishment of Sunday schools and a heightened 
interest in “secular” education. This first stage of the problem, 
that of a recognition of the crucial importance of childhood, has been 
safely passed. We are at the present time in the midst of its second 
phase, viz., the full understanding of the fact that children are differ- 
ent from adults and, to that extent, must have a different regimen. 

The fact of the unlikeness of children and mature persons may be 
passed over hastily for the reason that it is so fully treated in the 
literature of child-life. Dr. Oppenheim, for example, in his valuable 
book, The Development of the Child, has devoted two long chapters to 
describing the contrasts between children and adults in bodily char- 
acteristics, and to showing that in no proper sense is the child an 
adult in miniature. In many respects they are as unlike as if they 
belonged to entirely different species. Children are toothless, sexless, 
without cerebral elements for co-ordination, lacking in most of the 
finer or accessory mechanisms for movement, having many glands 
dormant that will afterward function, possessing others that will 
afterward be absorbed, and so on through an extended catalogue. 
The mental unlikenesses are equally great and fully as numerous. 
Children are sensori-motor in mental furnishing, are largely dom- 
inated by a few primitive instincts, are controlled by appetites and 
passions, are crudely imaginative, are at once credulous and skeptical, 
and in general the centers of organization of their personalities are 
other than with their elders. These differences are sufficiently ap- 
preciated to have brought about already marked changes in methods 
of instruction and in the selection of material that will be the proper 
food for children of various ages. 

The readjustments in this respect have been as rapid as is whole- 
some. There is so little known, as yet, about the inner mental and 
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spiritual life of children that radical changes in methods and subject- 
matter might be equivalent to the substitution of one set of errors 
for another. This feeling has ushered in the third and more impor- 
tant phase of the problem, viz., what are the essential res pects in which 
children differ from adults? In other words, the question has come 
to be a distinctly psychological one, that of rightly interpreting the 
nature of the mental life of children, just as medicine has become 
fundamentally a matter of physiology and chemistry, and horticulture 
one of botany and organic chemistry. 

By the help of the collective results of comparative psychology and 
child-study, we are to try, in this article, to gain an insight into some 
of the likenesses and differences between the mental life of children 
and adults. We shall notice first some of the essential character- 
istics they possess in common, some of which, at first thought, will 
seem to be differences. 

1. It has often been stated, for example, even by high authorities, 
that children are passive and later develop the power of voluntary 
control. “In the new-born babe,” says Mr. Drummond, “there is no’ 
appearance of volition, but as the child grows the will appears very 
gradually.” On the contrary, it seems truer to say, and that without 
sophistry and without a free and easy use of the term “will,” that 
children from the earliest days manifest the power of volition as 
strongly as do their elders. Preyer agrees with the sentiment just 


- quoted, and believes that willed acts take place only after the first 


three months. The difficulty is with an artificial criterion of the 
presence of volition. “‘ Every willed movement is preceded by ideas, 
is previously known in the experience of the one who executes it, has 
an aim, and may be inhibited by otherideas.” This definition makes, 
as Irving King has pointed out, an impassable gap between earlier and 
later forms of activity, for example, between voluntary and imitative 
activity. Those, also, who, like Baldwin, make the criterion of willed 
acts the presence of an imitation of an external “copy,” or something 
internal arising in its own memory, imagination, or thought, seem to 
have made an artificial separation of willed and instinctive acts. 
Under this conception the will must spring up at about the third 
month entirely de novo, or must arise out of something entirely unlike 
itself, viz., acts performed at first wholly mechanically. Such a con- 
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ception genetic psychology, which tries to preserve the unity and con- 
tinuity of life, cannot consistently entertain. It is fairer to define the 
will as the power of consciousness to focalize upon any object of 
interest or desire. This point of view saves the continuity of the 
developmental process and includes under a single term, aspects of 
consciousness that cannot be separated by their descriptive features. 
In the sucking act, for instance, the complete abandon of the mental 
life of the baby to its object and its entire focalization upon it is not 
unlike, in the essential characters that concern the will, the behavior 
of a savage in the chase or of an architect in planning a house. There 
are vital differences, to be sure, which it shall be our business presently 
to specify. It is not at all illuminating to claim, as is often done, 
that the act of the child is more physiological and of the adult more 
psychological. An act of will, whether in animal, child, or man, can 
be described in both mental and neural terms, and it is doubtful if 
the effort of a baby of one month to turn the head and hold the eyes 
upon a bright splotch of light is more “physiological” than is the act 
of a Newton to solve the relation of the moon and earth. Both are 
wholly conditioned by neural processes, and both are mental acts. 

Whether the will of a child is of a piece with the world-will after 
the manner of Schopenhauer, or is identical with the will to live of 
animal and plant kingdoms and with the persistence of species is a 
question for philosophy; but in its psychological aspects it has its 
setting among organic traits and temperamental peculiarities that are 
native to the individual. Its marks are the tight fists of the tiny 
infant, the precise, vigorous movements of its limbs, the demand for 
food accompanied by appropriate crying tones emphasized by kicking 
and twisting, the persistence it shows in turning the head or bending 
the body to keep its eyes upon mother or nurse or other desired object, 
and its obstinacy in gaining any of its ends. It is not unlikely that 
the strength of will during the earliest weeks is a fair index of its 
strength in later years. 

2. A true sense of selj is often regarded as belonging to later years 
and not to little children. This notion has arisen from an artificial 
separation of the abstracted ideational self and the instinctive self- 
feeling. It is usually not until the teens that an abstract conception 
of the self is possible, and not until later can one distinguish an abso- 
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lute ego of which the different states and processes are a modification. 
The sense of self is no less intense, however, in those experiences so 
common earlier than the teens, as G. Stanley Hall has shown, when 
the insistent questionings arise in the child’s mind of whence he came, 
why he is here, what he would be had his father and mother not been 
themselves, and the like. Still earlier evidences of a vivid sense of 
self are found in the craving for approbation, the pleasure in pretty 
clothing and in self-adornment, the pride and vanity, and the demand 
for their own rights of even very young children. Indeed the self- 
feeling will never be stronger than during the fourth and fifth year. 
Without hazarding the psychologist’s fallacy of reading states of con- 
sciousness into new-born children, there is no danger in asserting the 
presence of a highly developed self-feeling during the second half 
of the first year. It is betrayed behind such facts as the child’s 
sense of ownership of its own toys, chair, or crib, its resent- 
fulness at interference with its wishes, its persistent wish to feed or 
otherwise help itself, and in manipulation of blocks, rattling of keys, 
tearing of papers, and the like. Many such acts arise in “the feeling 
of its own power generated by the movements angen by the child 
himself, and in the proud sense of being a cause.’ 

Preyer who several years ago set the pattern for the thinking on 
the genesis of the sense of self, made a faulty analysis of its beginnings, 
which has been generally repented since. His data were derived 
chiefly from the child’s treatment of the parts of its own body, its 
behavior before a mirror and in the use of the first personal pronoun. 
During the first and the early part of the second years he observes 
and handles the parts of his body precisely as if they were objects 
and not parts of himself. This fact is interpreted to mean the absence 
of a self-consciousness. In learning to distinguish his members from 
other things, there “arises the definite separation of object and sub- 
ject in the child’s intellect. In the beginning the child is new to 
himself, namely, to the representational apparatus that gets its devel- 
opment only after birth; later, after he has become acquainted with 
himself, after he, namely, his body, has lost the charm of its novelty 
for him, i. e., for the representational apparatus in his brain, a dim 
feeling of the ‘I’ exists, and by means of further abstraction the 
concept of the ‘I’ is formed.” It will be noticed that the separation 
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of subject and object is a problem for the “intellect,” and that Preyer 
identifies the sense of self with the I-“concept,” or with the “repre- 
sentational apparatus in the brain.” This, again, is inconsistent 
with a developmental psychology, and to hold such a view the author 
must make a sharp distinction between the lower nerve-centers and 
the representational centers in the brain. This he proceeds to do. 
Because the new-born baby reacts consistently as an individual and 
can “suck, cry, move the limbs, and feel,” he believes there is a spinal- 
marrow ego and an ego of the brain which “are absolutely isolated 
from each other.” ‘When a normal babe plays with its feet or bites 
itself in the arm as it would bite a biscuit, we have in this a proof that 
the brain with its perceptive apparatus is independent of the spinal- 
marrow.” The point to observe is that the “spinal-marrow ego- 
consciousness”’ in its development constantly comes upon new phe- 
nomena that must be assimilated, and its blunders and awkward- 
ness in the act of assimilation are due to the newness and strangeness 
of the experiences, and not to the lack of a sense of self. As well say 
that the curious interest of a youth in his newly started mustache 
were the sign of the growth of a higher representational self which is 
“absolutely isolated” from his lower ego. It is conceivable that a 
fully matured man, if he had lived in a world otherwise similar to the 
present, but without experiences of reflecting mediums, would betray 
the same naiveté in grasping the relationship between himself and 
his reflected image as does the infant. The aspects of self-conscious- 
ness throughout from the earliest probably form an entire continuum, 
and each higher phase is a mere blossoming out of a lower. The 
mastery of the first personal pronoun, which we may safely assume 
was wrongly used in the third person out of imitation of parents, is a 
mere incident in learning to handle a new tool, the use of language. 
‘If this point of view of continuity of the sense of self is true, the ques- 
tion then of how the ego can be an aggregate of sense-experiences and 
‘sensation-complexes does not exist, for the self, in so far as we know 
it in its psychological manifestations, presents a unitary appearance 
from the outset. 

3. The ability to reason is often supposed to be the true differenti- 
ation between animal and human, children and adults. One of the 
useful definitions of reason is, somewhat after the manner of James, 
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the employment of a means in securing an end. This specifies most 
tersely the nature of the perfected reasoning process. There is 
invariably an ulterior end that is sought and the premises or data 
used are hunted out as convenient stepping-stones for arriving at the 
desired result. This definition brings reasoning in line with the 
behavior of little children. Kirkpatrick, after describing accurately 
the steps in the growth of the complex act, says rightly: “Reasoning 
is first instinctive, sensory, and practical, then conscious, imaginative, 
and individual, and finally abstract, analytic, and general.” A few 
instances will serve to indicate the quality of reasoning in some of its 
earlier stages. When the little boy, R., was four months old, he was 
playing one day on the floor surrounded by his toys. One toy rolled 
away beyond his reach. He seized a clothes-pin and used it as a 
“rake” with which to draw the toy within reach of his hand. Mr. 
Darwin laid his finger within the palm of his child five months old. 
The child closed his fingers around it and carried it to his mouth. 
When he found he was hindered from sucking it by his own fingers 
getting in the way, he loosened his hold and took a new hold farther 
down, then vigorously sucked the finger (Tracy). Children early 
learn that crying will bring sympathy and that feigned good cheer or 
affection will ward off punishment. The skill displayed in adapting 
means to ends through an intermediate step in these ways is an in- 
dication that this procedure fills a large place in the consciousness 
of small children. It is not to be contrasted in kind with the more 
complicated acts of the scientist. 

4. The minor processes presupposed in reasoning—discrimination, 
memory and association, judgment, etc., can all be readily observed 
in the child’s consciousness, whether or not they combine into a 
specific act of reasoning. Discrimination, which Romanes calls one 
of the root-principles of mind, does not belong simply to the thought 
life of a highly developed intellect, but is found in even as refined a 
form among plants and protoplasmic organisms. Darwin noticed 
that the tentacles of the Drosera, which close around their prey like 
the tenacles of a sea-anemone, will not respond to the violent stimu- 
lation supplied by a raindrop falling upon their sensitive surfaces or 
glands, while they will respond to an inconceivably slight stimulus 
of the kind caused by an exceedingly minute particle of solid matter 
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exerting by gravity a continuous pressure upon the surfaces. The 
pressure exerted by a particle of hair, supported by a dense fluid, 
that could hardly have equalled the millionth of a grain excited them 
sufficiently to make them close (Romanes). On the contrary the 
Venus-fly-trap, which closes upon its prey with the suddenness of a 
spring trap, has a corresponding delicacy of response to impact, but 
will not respond to pressure. Each kind of plant has that within it 
which distinguishes or discriminates its own proper stimulus. A 
like sensitivity and fineness of discrimination is noticeable in many 
ways in babies. I have observed, for example, that a child of one 
year could select just by touch, with marvelous quickness, its fav- 
orite block which was placed amidst and under a box full of other 
blocks so nearly like its own that the coarser hand of an adult could 
hardly distinguish them. 

One must assume also that memory and association are present 
wherever consciousness exists. With this view we have become suffi- 
ciently familiar since the rise of English associationism. The process 
is present unmistakably and continually in children’s minds as well 
as in adults who try to think tersely. A boy of fourteen months was 
observed to feel his own ears and then his mother’s, one day while 
looking at pictures of rabbits(Tracy). Mrs. Hall’s child, by three 
months, had learned that the sight of his bonnet was a sign that he 
would be taken out for a ride and greeted it with joy. 

The catalogue of common characteristics of the minds of children 
and of mature persons is already sufficiently extended to have indi- 
cated, from several standpoints, the fact that, in respect to “root- 
principles” or essential qualities of consciousness, no new ones make 
their appearance. In what, then, consists the difference in the nature 
of consciousness at the two extremes of its development? A list of a 
few of the contrasts will lead us still farther into an understanding 
of the nature of child-consciousness and how it grows. 

a) I should be expected to mention the presence or absence of 
instincts as one of the chief points of differentiation. This distinc- 
tion seems more specious than real. The child has a number of 
instincts at first, each showing itself simply by some appropriate 
expression. These soon become so interlaced that the presence of 
each is blurred by the rest. Very soon they also become hidden by 
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the growth of self-consciousness and perception by which instinct 
passes over into impulse, desire, and aspiration.» It is probably 
nearer the truth to say, as have Romanes and James, that men are 
possessed of a greater number of instincts than are animals and 
children. 

A real distinction is in the degree of complexity at the two extremes. 
The mental life of the child is relatively simple. The hereditary 
strains within it have been sparingly chosen in the course of evolution, 
and even then the child at birth is on a level with a type of life far 
lower in the scale of development than his own species, a type which is 
much simpler than the complex life of the highest mammalia. A con- 
venient analogy to show this difference is found in the nervous system. 
In the new-born child, while the spinal cord and lower nerve centers 
are fairly developed and can control the elementary sensory and motor 
reflexes and the organic functions, the cerebrum is entirely undevel- 
oped. This will afterward consist of several million nerve elements 
all of which will, presumably, enter into the wonderfully complicated 
mentality of the mature person. 

b) A second difference is but a phase of the last, viz., the remote- 
ness of many of the stimuli to which the adult consciousness responds. 
They may be remote in time, as when a study of history or archaeology 
becomes a real factor in the present, or when ideals seem to lead 
away years or ages in the future. They may be remote in place as 
when a civilized man feels the pulse of the nations outside his own 
in distant parts of the earth, or when by the help of telescope, spec- 
troscope, and laws of science he feels himself a citizen of the stellar 
universe. 

c) There is, again, a constant transition from earliest childhood in 
the nature of the objects of consciousness. This is close akin to the 
last point, in that it amounts, essentially, to a widening of the 
range of consciousness. There has taken place constantly the rich 
differentiation within the mental life which has given rise to the 
various senses and then within each of the senses until at present the 
world has assumed the aspect of an indefinite variety of parts and 
qualities. The method of consciousness in handling its data, whether 
its range be still narrow or widely extended, is the same. 

It is sometimes claimed, for example, that there is a growth from 
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childhood on, in the power of focalization of consciousness upon a 
specific object. This is an error arising from judging the power of 
concentration of child and adult upon the same objects which are 
still outside the horizon of the child. A child cannot focalize upon a 
problem in mechanics, but it can upon a simpler problem within its 
reach: as when a child was observed to remove and replace the lid 
of a can more than seventy times without stopping and that with 
constant interest and attention. The amceba digesting its food, the 
cat watching for a mouse, the babe nursing, the child surrendering 
himself to the continued fever of a newly learned game, are acts of 
concentration altogether similar to that of .a scientist who devotes 
hours or days to some technical detail. 

d) The most important change, perhaps, that occurs in the growth 
from childhood consciousness is the growth in self-consciousness. I 
mean, not the feeling of selfhood spoken of earlier, but the increasing 
power that states and processes seem to acquire to represent them- 
selves to themselves, or, in other words to appreciate their own inner 
quality. At first they are “subliminal” and later tend to become 
states of clear consciousness, the. differential mark of which is their 
degree of self-consciousness. The will and feeling of selfhood are 
originally, while well organized and insistent, subjective and unre- 
flective. They later develop into self-conscious volition in the one 
case and, in the other, a self-directing ego with a conscious purpose. 

The outcome of the discussion up to the present point is that the 
mental life in its development from childhood on is a continuum. 
-There are no gaps and breaks. The divergent lines that run through 
the constantly widening range of child-consciousness are continuous 
with those of mature life. There are, however, vital differences. 
Our chief concern, in this article, has been to try to see accurately 
some things that are true in regard to child nature. They may serve 
us, later, in the greatest of human interests, child culture. 
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THE NATURE-POETRY OF THE PSALMS 


REV. W. T. ALLISON 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


IV. THE MOUNTAINS, SEA, TREES, AND FLOWERS 

How did the mountains appeal to the Hebrew poet? To the 
Greek and to the poet of the Middle Ages, to Homer and to Dante, 
they were objects of dreariness and gloom. Tall forests clothed 
their rough flanks and the wild beast and the outlaw descended from 
their caves and labyrinths to ravage the fertile plains below. By 
the Greeks the mountains were regarded with feelings of awe, but 
mostly with utter aversion. Mounts Olympus and Parnassus were 
sacred to the gods and to the muses, but their snow-capped summits 
and inaccessible heights were forbidding. Palestine, however, 
was a mountainous country. Geographers describe the Holy Land 
as having all known varieties of mountains. But the majority of 
these mountains are in reality rolling hills with a fertile soil and are 
often cultivated to their very summits. On the whole the mountain 
or hill was a delightful object in the landscape. In earlier times 
when the religion of the Hebrews was undeveloped and when anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God were prevalent, the mountains, espe- 
cially Mount Sinai, were regarded with feelings of awe and fear as 
being the abode of the Deity, as we have already pointed out in con- 
nection with the theophanies, where use was made by the psalmists 
of such expressions as, “The mountains melted like wax before 
Jehovah,”* and ‘‘He touched the mountains, they smoke.”* In 
later times, however, the erection of the Temple on Mount Zion, 
and no doubt the influence of the shrines erected by the foreigners 
to their gods on the high places, led the people of Israel to look up to 
the mountains with trust and prayer, so that a psalmist can sing, 

In his hands are the deeps of the earth, 
To him the heights of the mountains belong. 

The mountain gradually lost its forbidding aspect and came to be 
associated with ideas of strength, of fertility, and of joyfulness. 

See Ps. 97:5. 2 Pss. 104:32; 144:5. 
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The idea of strength is beautifully brought out in Psalm 30: 
Through thy grace, O Jehovah, thou hast set me on a firm mountain, 
I shall never be shaken. 
A psalmist prays, 
Be thou to me a rock of refuge, 
A mountain-fortress to help me. 
Another sings, 
Thou art he who sets fast the mountains by his strength, 
All girded about with might. 
The mountains round about Jerusalem were a constant inspiration to 
Hebrew poets, who beheld in them strong defenders of the Holy City: 
The mountains encircle Jerusalem, 
And Jehovah encircles his people.* 

References to the cattle on the everlasting mountains, the rich pas- 
turage to be found there, and “a Lebanon of fruit trees,” which we 
noted above, show that the psalmists associated fertility with the moun- 
tains. Canaan is called a mountainous range: 

He brought them to his holy territory, 
To the mountainous range which his right hand had won. 
The figure of the oil which flowed down Aaron’s beard is followed by 
a felicitous reference to the fertile slopes of the mountains. The 
oil “is like the dew of Hermon, which flows down on the mountains 
of Zion.”” The mountains of Bashan are personified and are regarded 
as being unfriendly toward and jealous of the lower but favored 
Mount Zion: 
A mountain-range of God is the range of Bashan, 
A range full of peaks is the range of Bashan. 
Why look ye unfriendly, ye peaks of the mountains, 
At the mount whereon God loves to dwell? 
Another sinister reference to mountains occurs in Psalm 76, where 
the Seleucid, foreign rulers and foes of Israel, are compared to 
“‘mountains of prey.” Mountains are also spoken of as being homes 
for the wild goats, the marmots, and the birds. 

Some very fine imagery in the Psalms would not have been possible 
had the Hebrew poets looked on the mountains with fear or aversion. 
The mountains can be joyful and join in the people’s praises to their 

3 References to Mount Zion, Pss. 2:6; 3:4; 14:73 I5:1} 20:2; 24:33 43:3; 
48:1; 74:2; 87:1; 99:9; 132:13. ° 
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God; now “Tabor and Hermon praise thy name,” again the poet 
cries, “Let the mountains shout together for joy!” It is on the 
mountains that the army of the Messiah assembles, 
On holy mountains out of the lap of the dawn, 
The dew of thy young soldiery offers itself to thee. 
In the mature thought of a later psalmist, seas, rivers, and mountains 
rejoiced at the deliverance of Israel from bondage, 
The sea saw it and fled, 
The Jordan ran backward, 
The mountains skipped like rams, 
The hills like young sheep. 

‘There are no grander passages in the Psalter than those which 
allude to the sea. The sea appealed to the Hebrew poet as being a 
work of God: “The sea is his, and he madeit.” The prevailing mood 
which the sea superinduces in the Psalmist is one of exultation in 
that it displays the glory of God. It is a fierce monster which God 
has quelled and to which he has set limits that it dare not pass. As 
the Psalmist beholds the great breakers come tumbling in upon the 
beach he exclaims, “Thou art Lord over the arrogant sea; 
when its surges roar thou hushest them.” If man has lordship over 
the sea it is because God has given him power and skill. “T lay his 
hand on the sea,” says the ancient oracle, “His right hand on the 
rivers.” But it is to God that the sea does obeisance: 

The waters saw thee, O God— 
Saw thee and trembled, 
And the deep floods reared themselves aloft. 
The sea is bidden to join in the general thanksgiving to God—“ Let 
the sea roar and the fulness thereof!” Perhaps the most triumphant 
expression of God’s lordship over the sea is contained in Luther’s 
favorite psalm, 
God is our refuge and stronghold, 
A help well proved in distress. 
Therefore we fear not, though the earth bubble, 
And though mountains shake in the heart of the sea. 
Let its billows roar and foam, 
Let mountains quake at its uproar; 
Jehovah Sabaoth is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our fortress. 
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The Hebrew psalmists then did not dislike the sea as did the 
Greeks and the people of mediaeval times. They rejoiced in the fact 
that the sea yielded obedience to God and the mightier the exhibi- 
tions of its strength the greater appeared the majesty of the Lord. 
There are certain expressions in the Psalter which at first sight would 
incline us to believe that the Hebrew poets hated the sea. The use 
of such a figure as, 


Flood calls unto flood in the sound of thy heavy shower, 
All thy surges and billows go over me, 


would perhaps suggest terror of the sea, but the reference here is 
either to a heavy rain storm, or to the Jordan in spate, which at full 
flood dashes over its rocks with a noise as of the breakers of the sea. 
The reference to the rush of calamitous waters in Psalm 32:6, “the 
floods of great waters,’”’ seems also to be more applicable to the river 
Jordan or to a spring freshet than to the sea. The vivid image of 
the saint being engulfed in “deep waters” (Psalm 69:1-3) is clearly 
a reference to the dangers which threatened the wayfarer in the numer- 
ous swamps of Palestine; “the mire of the flood” could scarcely be 
applicable to the sea. In Psalm 88:7 the “billows” are the floods 
of the subterranean Sheol. ; 

The only deliberate attempts at describing the sea in a storm occur 
in Psalms 93 and 107. The former is a very short poem and is in 
marked contrast to such a sea-piece as the well-known poem of 
Byron beginning, “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll.” 
Before the Hebrew poet begins his description, he praises his god 
whose throne stands firm from of old. And how vague and how 
colorless is his description of the storm itself ! 


The streams lifted up, O Jehovah, 

The streams lifted up their roar, 

The streams lifted up their tumult, 

But mightier than the thundering billows, 

Mightier than the breakers of the sea is Jehovah on high! 


Here we find no fanciful epithets such as Byron loves to use, but only 
a few age-old, tremendous words such as a child of today would use 
in describing the sea. A rude climax is noticeable in these verses. 
First the floods aré agitated; they have lifted up their heads; now 
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they begin to roar; higher and higher they lift their heads to the 
heavens in a tumult of harsh voices and far-reaching spray. Then 
the last lines are heard above the noise of the breakers dashing on 
the shore as the poet full of exhilaration and delight in the majestic 
spectacle cries with full voice, “But mightier than the thundering 
billows is Jehovah on high!” 

The writer of Psalm 107 has sailed the deep in ships and from 
his experience in a storm at sea and a happy deliverance from peril 
he gives this simple but powerful description, 


They who sail the sea in ships, 

Trafficking over great waters, 

Saw the works of Jehovah, 

And his wonders on the deep. 

He spoke, and caused the stormy wind to rise, 

Which tossed the billows on high; 

They mounted to the sky, they went down to the depths. 

Their courage melted away in their distress, 

They reeled and staggered like men who are drunk, 

And were at their wits’ end— 

When they cried to Jehovah in their trouble, 

He brought them out of their distresses; 

He hushed the storm to a gentle whisper, 

And the billows kept silence; 

They were glad, because they were quiet, 

And he led them to the desired haven. 
The Hebrew habit of mind, in its love for the salient features of a scene, 
is revealed once more in this description. There is no color but 
‘there is vastness and movement. The picture of the rise of the storm 
and of its fury is very graphic. ‘They mounted to the sky, they 
went down to the depths.” The balance and swing of this verse 
makes it one of the best strokes of genius in the entire body of Hebrew 
poetry. No marine artist or any modern artificer in words has given 
to the world a more heart-stirring picture of distress at sea than this 
ancient poet in his unpretentious but searching phrases. The fond- 
ness of the Hebrew poet for quick dramatic turns is seen here in the 
sudden transition which delivers us in a moment from suspense to 
relief. And after the hoarse roar of the tempest and the dire 
extremity of the voyagers how sweet the close of this anthem of the 
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He hushed the storm to a gentle whisper, 

And the billows kept silence; 

They were glad, because they were quiet, 

And he led them to the desired haven. 
Addison never tired of this beautiful poem. He preferred this unam- 
bitious description of a ship in a storm to any sea-piece he had ever 
read, for the poet has not amused himself with little fancies upon the 
occasion, but has gathered together “‘those circumstances which are 
the most apt to terrify the imagination, and which really happened in 
the raging of a tempest.” The largeness and the freshness of the 
poem, and of the treatment of nature in general by the psalmist poets, 
lends this perennial charm to their work which holds our hearts when 
the color and minutiae of modern poems pall and offend. 

In the Psalter there are few allusions to trees or flowers. Trees 
are described only in the most general terms. The only instance in 
which their color is noted is in the comparison of the wicked to 
“a luxuriant green cedar” (Ps. 37:35), and where the Psalmist 
compares himself to “a green olive tree in God’s house” (Ps. 52:8) 
‘There is only one mention of the palm-tree in the entire Psalter 
(Ps. 92:12), “The righteous buds forth as a palm-tree, he grows like 
a cedar of Lebanon.” These famous cedars of Lebanon are mentioned 
in many psalms, and in the hallel chorus of Psalm 148 they receive 
special honor, being mentioned specifically along with the fruit trees. 
The cypress is referred to in Psalm 104 as being the stork’s house 
(Ps. 104:17); the fig tree likewise is only mentioned once (Ps. 105: 33). 
The vine is referred to five times. Besides the reference noted above 
the olive is only mentioned once, but in a simile which shows how 
much the tree was appreciated despite its scant recognition at the 
hands of the poets of the Psalter, 

Like young olive trees are thy children, 

About thy board in a circle.* 
The willow is referred to only ‘once (Ps. 137:2). The trees of the 
forest are commanded to sing for joy (Ps. 96:12), and “Ye fruit 
trees and all ye cedars” are invited to praise the Lord (Ps. 148:9). 
The fading leaves of the trees, which have figured so prominently 
in nature-poetry since those ancient days, are not mentioned at 

4 Ps. 128: 3. 
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all by any psalmist. And singularly enough in the whole range of 
this splendid collection of Hebrew lyrics there is no definite mention 
of a single flower, although Palestine furnished a carpet of brilliant 
flowers for the feet of her poets every spring. Nothing beyond the 
wide allusion to “the flower of the field” betrays the fact that the 
Hebrew poet ever gave a second glance to the blossom and the bloom 
of his beautiful land. ; 

We may well conclude this survey of the nature-poetry of the 
Psalter with an extract from one of the joyous lyrics which a wise 
editor deemed would provide a fitting close for such an optimistic 
treasury of song. In Psalm 147 we have spring and summer and 
winter, the bounty of Nature, the joy of earth; Nature is the servant 
of a good God, and utters ringing hallels through the revolving years: 

He sends forth his orders to the earth, 

His word runs with speed. 

He gives snow like flocks of wool, 

He scatters hoar-frost like ashes, 

He throws down his ice-like crumbs. 

Who can stand before his cold? 

He sends forth his orders, and makes it all melt; 
He causes his wind to blow, then the waters flow. 
He has made known his word to Jacob, 

His laws and injunctions to Israel. 

Not thus has he dealt with any other people, 
No other knows his commandments. 


HOW GOD GETS THE LAW FULFILLED: ROM. 8:1-4 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, D.D.. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


These verses at once summarize all the previous teaching of the 
epistle and advance the argument to its highest level. They are 
therefore indispensable to an understanding of this letter, and express, 
as well as any other passage of equal length, the very center of the 
Glad News, which is the power of God unto salvation (1:16). 

The first five chapters have dealt with the God-given righteous- 
ness or right relation to law, which for the guilty sinner can mean only 
a free and undeserved pardon, granted on the sole condition of faith. 
The sixth and seventh chapters assure us that this is only the begin- 
ning of salvation, that God not only freely pardons the guilty sinner 
who exercises faith, but that through this pardon and a life-union 
with Christ, God emancipates the pardoned sinner from the power 
of sin and progressively makes him inwardly holy. So while chaps. 
1-5 deal with Pardon through Faith, chaps. 6 and 7 begin the dis- 
cussion of Sanctification through Union with Christ. 

Still, although 6: 1-11 and 7:6 tell us plainly that the crisis of par- 
don is also the beginning of a new life in Christ, chaps. 6 and 7 as a 
whole, profound as they are, are unsatisfactory. In the latter part of 
chap. 6 the stress is laid on the human will, which in chap. 7 is shown 
to be inefficient in raising men to higher things, and moreover in chap. 7 
the struggle between the higher and lower in man is left so distressingly 
indecisive that we come to chap. 8 depressed, if not discouraged. Chap. 
8 lifts us out of psychology into grace and life, and power and triumph. 
It reasserts, amplifies, explains, and gloriously vindicates all the noble 
truths of 6:1-11. It is the apostle’s paean of victory, his master- 
piece in praise of divine grace and love to guilty sinners. With- 
out it, we could never have so well understood either his gospel or 
himself. 

“There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus” (8:1). These words put together the two great thoughts of 
the letter up to this point. ‘There is no condemnation,” means that 
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there is full and free pardon (chaps. 1-5); “to them that are in Christ 
Jesus” takes up the great thought of 6:1—7:6, that the pardoned 
sinner enters into vital union with Christ. “Now,” after the long 
and weary struggle and defeat of the awakened sinner face to face 
with the law, battling in his own strength (7: 14-25), “now” a Savior, 
even Christ Jesus (7:25a), has been found to deliver us from the 
body of this death, and the two steps in that deliverance are pardon 
on the basis of faith and life-union with the Savior. Only in the 
warmth of God’s love and the sunlight of his favor can the pardoned 
sinner live and grow and conquer. 

With 8:2 comes the advance in thought. Here we learn why and 
how defeat and condemnation are done away. Here at last appears 
the power of the Spirit, of whom we felt the lack in chap. 6, and 
whose absence was so conspicuous a source of the miserable failure 
and defeat of 7:14-25. “For,” says the apostle, giving the reason 
why condemnation can no longer threaten the believer, “the law,” 
the authoritative principle, “of the Spirit of life,” the life-giving Spirit, 
“made me free,” at the moment of regeneration, “from the law,” 
the authoritative principle, “of sin,” and so of “death.” And all 
this “in Christ Jesus.” In union with him, in the sphere of his 
influence, under the warming influence of his life, the freeing took 
place. Sin and death formerly lorded it over me, and so I was con- 
stantly under condemnation, but the life-giving Spirit was shed 
abroad in my heart, and with him came pardon and peace. Sin, 
condemnation, and death could not tarry, but disappeared as the 
darkness before the rising sun. God cannot condemn a man in 
whom his own Spirit is the dominating force and guarantee of final 
perfection. The new life-principle makes the new man, and the 
new man comes into new and delightful relations with God. 

Vs. 3 starts some difficult questions. “For” shows that the verse 
is the reason for or explanation of something, and it is probably best 
to say that it explains how the life-giving Spirit frees man in union 
with Christ from the tyranny of sin and death. God, as ever (Rom. 
3:25; 5:8; II Cor. 5:18), was at the bottom of the gracious plan and 
did what the law so lamentably failed to accomplish. And what was 
it that “the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh ?” 
In 7:14-25 is the sufficient answer—it could not get itself fulfilled 
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even by the man who had been awakened by its imperative demands. 
It could not give life (Gal. 3:21), nor moral power, nor spiritual 
victory. It could only condemn, yea, and excite sin (7:8). This 
impotency of the law is no fault of its own. In itself it is holy, just, 
and good (7:12), but it “was weak through the flesh,” through the 
sinful nature of man. And this very impotency of the law is just the 
proof of sin’s exceeding sinfulness (7:13). 

Now what the law could not do, God did, i. e., he “condemned 
sin in the flesh.” What can this mean? It must mean something 
more than or different from “condemned,” for God did “what the 
law could not do,” and the law certainly could condemn, indeed that 
was its pre-eminent function. But the law’s condemnation did not 
end the power of sin, and this is just what God’s condemnation did. 
God condemned sin in such a way as to end its dominion in the 
believer’s heart. The great tyrant is at last brought up for sentence, 
and that divine sentence, certain of execution, forever rendered him 
impotent to hurt or harm. So the word “condemned” here means 
“condemned and broke the power of sin.” It is doubtless suggested 
by the word “condemnation” of 8:1. There is now no condemna- 
tion for the Christian. 

God then condemned and broke the power of sin, “in the flesh,” 
that is, in man’s sinful nature, in that very sphere where sin had 
lorded it so long. And how did he do this? By “sending his own 
Son”—this measures the cost to God and the love of his heart—“in 
the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin.” “In the likeness of sinful 
flesh” is a very peculiar phrase, but there was really no other 
open to Paul. He could not say “in the flesh,” meaning human 
nature, for he had just above used the term flesh to mean “sinful 
flesh,” and “sinful flesh” he will not say that Christ took. He could 
not say “in the likeness of flesh,” for that would give us a phantom 
Christ, who was not really human. He would not say “in sinful 
flesh.” So he must say “in the likeness of sinful flesh.” His nature 
was /ike our sinful nature and yet wnlike in the particular of sin. 
Note how carefully Paul guards the sinlessness of Jesus (cf. II Cor. 
5:21). “And for sin;” the Greek words constitute the technical ex- 
pression for “sin-offering,” as every student of the Septuagint knows; 
cf. also Heb. 10:6, 8.- So God condemned and destroyed sin in human 
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nature by sending his own Son in that human nature, yet without 
sin, and as a sacrificial sin-offering (cf. 3:25). 

And all this had one great object, viz. (vs. 4), “that the ordin- 
ance,” the righteous requirement, “of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” who are not 
determined and ruled by the old sinful nature, but by the Spirit of 
God. This fulfilling of the righteous requirement of the law was 
what the law itself could not effect, but God has brought about. 
Now that the rule of sin, which hindered the fulfilment of the 
law, is done away, men think, desire, purpose the things of the 
Spirit, and the law, in principle, is fulfilled in conduct. The end and 
object of the whole plan of salvation is men controlled by the Spirit 
and doing God’s will, of which his law is a transcript. 

How does this life-giving Spirit get the authoritative control of 
men? I cannot refrain from quoting Dr. Paterson of Aberdeen.* 

The sacrificial death of Christ was an event which broke the power of sin as 
the dominant principle of humanity. It does not exhaust Paul’s teaching as to 
the mode of its efficacy, to say that on the ground of the sacrifice God accepts 
and sanctifies the sinner. He also teaches that in the death of Christ there took 
place a death of mankind to sin. “If one died for all, then all died” (II Cor. 
5:14; Rom. 8:3). Humanity was then in a manner comprehended in him, 
and although the realization was to be partial and gradual, contemporaneously 
with his death it died in principle to the old order in which the flesh held the 
nobler elements in thrall. Christ routed sin in the sphere of human nature, and 
a new humanity was thus potentially created. 

And I would add that the very same conception is found in Heb. 
2:14, 15: “Since then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he 
also himself in like manner”—on equal terms—“ partook of the 
same; that through death he might bring to naught him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil; and might deliver all them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
And also, that the connecting link between this potential victory on 
the cross and in the resurrection, and the believer’s own victory is the 
believer’s subjective appropriation of the spiritual experience of 
Christ, so far forth as that is possible, and it is possible in essence. 

These verses have no meaning for those who are “alive apart from 
the law” (7:9) as Paul was “once,” for those who have not been 
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awakened to the moral struggle. But for those who find themselves 
in the losing fight of the higher against the lower nature (7:14-25), 
who are torn by the opposite forces of conscience and passion, who, 
spurred on by the stern and righteous demands of God’s law, battle 
in their own strength and find it to be miserable weakness, for these 
men and for all whom Christ has delivered from that “body of death,” 
these words are the sweetest music. They sing of essential victory, 
and the rational means and hope of complete triumph. 

Jesus Christ, God’s own Son, our own brother, fought out the 
fight with sin and death under essentially the same conditions in 
which we find ourselves. These dreadful foes cannot boast an unin- 
terrupted course of victory, but have been defeated in a life-and- 
death struggle by Jesus Christ, and by millions who have overcome 
through him. This gives us hope, and tempts us also to believe that 
our losing fight may be turned into a victory by the power of the 
living Christ. The first step is a profound hatred of sin, and a sense 
of our own guilt and weakness. This can be obtained nowhere so 
well as at the cross. When we see that sin crucified the righteous 
and loving Jesus, and struck at the life of incarnate holiness; when 
we see it clouding the spiritual sunshine of his filial heart, and that 
heart breaking under its weight; when, looking into that heart, we 
see what it has cost God in suffering and love to save us, then we die 
with Christ. Sin is seen in its inherent wickedness and is for us 
forever condemned. The love of it and its power over us are irre- 
trievably broken; henceforth we feel toward it as Christ, as God 
feels toward it. And having shared Christ’s death, we share his 
life; the Spirit is shed abroad in our hearts, and abides there as the 
ruling principle of our lives, as grace and power divine. And rising 
from this change from midnight to day, filled with everlasting grati- 
tude and love; we know that God has pardoned fully and freely 
and all of grace, that the old life is gone and a new life has come, 
and that so long as we live under the shadow of the cross, and in the 
power of the resurrection, and under the leadership of the Spirit, we 
are in the way of victory and eternal life. This is the gospel, the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, the way to 
fulfil the law, which is the will of God, in love and joy. 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
VIII. THE LAST DAYS OF MOSES 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin, Ohio 


THE Spies: NUM. 13:17-20, 23-337 
I. CRITICAL 

The incident of the Spies (chaps. 13 and 14) is the fourth incident to be 
recounted after the departure from Sinai. The three preceding incidents 
(chaps. 11 and 12) are contributed by J and E. Chaps. 13 and 14 are highly 
composite but for our purpose it will be necessary to distinguish only the 
P material from the JE material. 

1. The following verses are assigned to P: vss. 1-17a, 21, 25, 26 in part, 
32a. According to this account, God commands Moses to send out the 
spies. Twelve are selected, among them Caleb and Joshua. They start 
from the Wilderness of Paran, go as far north as the “Entrance into Hamath,” 
i. e., they traverse the whole of Palestine, forty days being consumed in the 
reconnoissance, and return to Paran, bringing back a very unfavorable 
report of the land. 

2. To JE are assigned vss. 17)-20, 22-24, 26 in part, 27-31, 32b-33. 
The original introduction to the JE narrative is lost but may be recovered 
from Deut. 1: 19-23 (Deut. 1: 19-46 being a recapitulation of the narrative 
of the spies based on JE). According to this form of the narrative the people 
request Moses to send the spies (contrast the emphasis upon the divine 
initiation in P, Num. 13:1-3). ‘Twelve are selected, among them Caleb 
(not Joshua, vide infra). They start from Kadesh (Deut. 1:19; Num. 
32:6ff.), explore only the south of Palestine (the Negeb and the region 
around Hebron [Eshcol]) and return to Kadesh, bringing back a very favor- 
able report of the land (vs. 27; cf. Deut. 1:25) but a very unfavorable 
report of its inhabitants. According to JE Caleb alone among the spies 
urges the people not to fear, and to him alone the promise is given (Num. 
13:30; 14:24), whereas in P Joshua is joined to Caleb (14:6, 30, 38). 
In Deut. 1:38 Joshua is not joined to Caleb as a rewarded spy, but is dis- 
tinguished from him as the successor of Moses who has a special work to 
do in dividing the land to the various tribes. 

When once the analysis has been effected the original significance of the 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 1, 1907. 
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narrative, in part at least, is clear. It will account for the prominent part 
which the Calebites took in the conquest of Judah (cf. the original meaning 
of the Hobab incident in the preceding lesson). The Calebites were no 
more Israelites than the Kenites were (cf. Num. 32:12; Josh. 14:6-15; 
15:13-19; Judg. 1:11—3:9): P has lost sight of this and makes Caleb 
belong to the tribe of Judah (Num. 13:6; 34:9;cf. 1 Chron. 2:3-18). This 
view of P is probably a reflection of the amalgamation of the Calebites 
with the Jews in the Postexilic period. Through the judaizing of Caleb the 
original significance of the story was lost and it then became easy enough 
on the basis of Deut. 1:36-38 to associate Joshua with Caleb as one of 
the spies. 
I. EXPOSITORY 

1. Geographical terms.—‘‘The South,” (vs. 17) better “the Negeb” 
(dry or parched land), the technical name for the long terrace that slopes 
to the desert from a point about half-way between Hebron and Beersheba. 
“The hill-country” (vs. 1); possibly the Jewish highlands north of the 
Negeb, possibly E’s name for the Negeb itself. The valley of Eshcol has 
not been certainly identified but probably was located near Hebron. This 
region was famous for its grapes which began to ripen in late July and 
August. The Wilderness of Sin is not part of the Wilderness of Paran, 
but lies north of it (cf. Num. 20:1, where they come from Paran into Sin.) 
Rehob (vs. 21) is located near Dan and the entrance to Hamath is possibly 
the gorge between Lebanon and Hermon through which the road to northern 
Syria ran. The Amalekites, a desert tribe in the Negeb, and the Jebusites, a 
tribe located about Jerusalem, give no trouble, but the exact force of Hittite, 
Amorite, and Canaanite in vs. 29 has been much disputed. Hittite has 
been interpreted as a settlement of the great non-Semitic race of northern 
Syria which is supposed to have wedged its way south, or as a Semitic tribe 
in south Palestine unconnected with the northern Hittites, or the name 
has been held to be given loosely by later writers, especially P, to the 
original inhabitants of Palestine generally (cf. the similar general applica- 
tion of the name by the Assyrians to the inhabitants of Syria and Palestine). 
The Amorites are mentioned on the Egyptian monuments as early as the 
fifteenth century B.c. as a people dwelling in northern Palestine. Here 
they appear to be dwelling on the highlands of Palestine. In E and Deuter- 
onomy the name is generally used of the original inhabitants of Palestine. 
Canaanite is J’s term for the original inhabitants, though here the Canaanites 
seem to be localized on the lowlands of the sea-coast and Jordan valley. 
In 14:25, 45 are found still different conceptions. 

2. “Children of Anak” or, more literally, “the Anak.” The name 
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was originally a common noun as the article shows which regularly accom- 
panies the singular, except at vs. 33 and Num. 9:2, and may have meant 
long-necks and so tall men or giants. In the earlier tradition followed also 
by the later sources they were thought of as settled especially about Hebron 
and the hill country to the north (cf. Josh. 11: 21, 22; 14:15; 15:13; 21:11). 
Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmaj (cf. Josh. 15:14; Judg. 1:20) were probably 
originally clan names, though in the present tradition they appear as indi- 
viduals. By the time of Deuteronomy they had become a typical race of 
giants (Deut. 1:28; 2:10, 11, 21). They are even described as Rephaim, 
‘the technical name for giant (Deut. 2:11), and in the gloss in Num. 13:33 
(‘the sons of Anak who came of the Nephilim,” a phrase omitted in the 
Septuagint) they are described as descended from the Nephilim or the 
demigods of popular mythology (cf. Gen. 6:4, the only other place where 
the name Nephilim occurs). 
II. LESSONS 

The present lesson like the Hobab incident was originally a story to 
explain tribal relationships, but as told from father to son, undoubtedly the 
interest would have centered for the Hebrew child as for us, not in the 
history behind the story but in the hero, Caleb. 

Caleb stands as a shining example of the intelligent optimist, of 
the man with a cheerful and trustful outlook upon life. He saw the dangers 
in the way. He was especially commanded to note the exact conditions of 
affairs (vss. 17-20). - He did not argue from the giant clusters of grapes 
that Palestine was a fairy land. There were giant enemies in it as well as 
giant clusters. Attainment meant effort. But, though knowing thor- 
oughly the facts, he said without a moment’s hesitation: ‘“‘We are well able 
to overcome.” True optimism does not mean illusion. It does not hide 
its eyes to the facts of life, to the actual'pain and distress of existence. The 
foolish people who see only the clusters of grapes and deny the presence 
of the Anakim, live in a dream world and are no more able to conquer 
Canaan than were the coward spies who saw the good, and even tantalized 
themselves and the people with a sample of it, but allowed fear to rob them 
of the joy of full possession. The true optimist is he who joyfully believes 
in the God of things as they are, who sees both the fruits of the land and 
the fortified cities, who is neither deluded by the one nor daunted by the 
other, but who dares. The conquerors of the promised lands in the world’s 
history have always been like Caleb men of knowledge, yet of undaunted 
faith, of experience yet of undimmed vision. This attitude toward the 
world is the truly Christ-attitude. It recognizes the sin and suffering of 
the world but believes in the kingdom of God. The forces which oppose 
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the onward march of truth and righteousness and love do not paralyze but 
challenge effort and the Christian re-echoes Caleb’s ancient war-cry: ‘“‘We 
are well able to overcome,” when exultantly, he exclaims: ‘This is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith.” 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT: NUMBERS 21: 1-9? 


I. CRITICAL 

1. The last division of the book of Numbers begins with 20:14. It 
narrates the journey from Kadesh to the steppes of Moab and the conquest 
of East-Jordan land. With the arrival in Kadesh (20:1) the period of the 
forty years’ penal wanderings is practically over. The chapters which 
cover this period (chaps. 15-19) contain but one historical incident, the 
rebellion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, and its immediate consequences. 
In other words the forty years, though a fixed element in the ancient tradi- 
tion (cf. Amos 2:10), is practically a “vacuum.” There is even great 
obscurity in the sources as to where these wanderings were passed. 

2. Num. 21:4-9 is homogeneous and is to be ascribed to E with the 
exception of the reference to Mt. Hor in vs. 4a (=P). It attaches directly 
to the E section, 20:14-21. In the latter section the Israelites send from 
Kadesh on the (western) border of Edom to ask permission to pass through 
the country.. This is denied them. They therefore turn southward 


toward the Red Sea with the intention of circuiting Edom and entering 
Canaan from the east (21:4), and at this time the incident of the lesson 
apparently occurs. The intervening sections (20:22-29=P, and 21:1-3 
=J) fall quite outside the historical framework of E. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 

1. In the exposition of this lesson just one question needs to be asked 
and answered: Why did Moses choose this particular method to cure the | 
people? The narrative certainly does not mean to teach that there was 
anything in the form or material of the image which gave to it its healing 
power. Rather, it was the obedience to God’s will, implied in the look, 
that resulted in the cure. But the appeal to the will could just as well have 
been made in some other less bizarre way. It has been suggested that 
the serpent lifted up and stiffened into brass is a symbol of the danger which 
had been rendered harmless. But the exaltation of the serpent upon a 
pole was plainly for the purpose that all might easily see it, and a brazen 
serpent in itself hardly suggests harmlessness. Nor can this symbol have 
been chosen in order to keep their punishment always before their eyes and 

2 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 8, 1907. 
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so lead them to repentance. The serpent was a symbol of salvation, not 
of punishment, and was so thought of in after times (vide infra). If these 
were the reasons for the choice of the symbol, it is indeed surprising that 
they are not more clearly indicated, especially in view of the fact that the 
‘symbol was almost a bid to idolatry and transgression of the second com- 
mandment. Again it has been supposed that Moses chose this symbol 
because of the antique belief in the healing virtues of snakes, which was 
undoubtedly widespread in antiquity. For example the snake was sacred 
to Aesculapius; the Arabs believed that healing springs were inhabited 
by jinn in the form of serpents; the snake-divinity of the old Babylonian ~ 
city, Der, was called the “‘lord of life.” It has been finally suggested that 
the choice of the brazen serpent as a symbol is to be connected with the widely 
extended custom of getting rid of pests by making images of them which 
were afterward made away with, the pest being thus supposed to be vicar- 
iously banished. But on these last two suppositions the healing virtue 
would be inherent in the brazen serpent, while there is absolutely no evi- 
dence that the writer of the narrative had any such superstitious idea of the 
meaning of the symbol. In other words the choice of this peculiar symbol 
has no adequate explanation in the narrative itself. We must look elsewhere 
for the explanation. 

2. The connection of this incident with II Kings 18:4. Here we have 
a brazen serpent attributed to Moses which had become an object of wor- 
ship and was accordingly destroyed by Hezekiah. The relationship 
between II Kings 18:4 and Num. 21:4-9 may be construed in either of 
two ways: (1) Num., chap. 21, gives an actual historical fact which is 
attested by II Kings, chap. 18. But this leaves us with our difficulty un- 
solved. Why did Moses choose a brazen serpent as his symbol, for we 
now see how almost inevitably it would be construed idolatrously ? 
(2) Num. 21: 4-9 is a later story written in order to account for the existence 
of Nehushtan, i.e., is an aetiological legend. We now see at once the 
explanation of the brazen serpent. It is a reflection of Nehushtan. Popu- 
lar belief attributed this idol to Moses. It was too ancient for the prophetic 
writer of Num., chap. 21 to deny its Mosaic origin. But he sought to 
obliterate all idolatrous associations with it and thus render it innocuous 
from the point of view of prophetic religion. If Num., chap. 21 is thus 
construed as a legend, another peculiar feature of the story is at once 
accounted for. The word translated fiery serpent in vs. 8 (and fiery in vs. 6) 
only occurs again in Isa. 14:29; 30:6 (fiery flying serpent); Deut. 
8:15 (fiery serpent), and Isa. 6:2, 6, where it is translated Seraphim. In 
Isa. 30:6 (cf. 14:29) the Seraphim are terrible, half-fabulous creatures 
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inhabiting the desert, and so also in Deut. 8:15 which is a rhetorical allus- 
sion to Num., chap. 21.3 They thus correspond to the fiery dragons of 
our own fables; only they were also associated symbolically with the deity, 
as in Isa., chap. 6, and on the Egyptian monuments where we find the 
Serej pictured as a guardian of tombs. 


Ill. LESSONS 

The main lesson is to be derived from the connection of Num., chap. 21 
with IT Kings, chap. 18. (1) If the incident recorded in Num., chap. 21, 
really preceded the worship of Nehushtan, the danger would be pointed 
out of faith hardening into superstition, a danger that has always crouched 
at the door of Christian thought and practice. (2) But if, as indicated 
above, Num., chap. 21, is really a prophetic interpretation of Nehushtan, 
we have here an encouraging illustration of the opposite tendency, the power 
of a spiritual religion to slough off superstitious accretions. The more 
clearly the true significance of the modern study of the Old Testament 
is grasped the more it will be realized that it is one vast and varied illus- 
tration of this lesson—the lesson of the water-lily that emerges pure and 
white out of the slime beneath. Is this evolution? Yes. Is it a material- 
istic denial of the directing and inspiring power of God? Emphatically, 
no. It is the assumption of that power. 


In the present instance prophetic religion has so refined the old idol 
Nehushtan, so turned the attention from this thing of brass “to the Savior 
of all” (Wisdom, 16:6),so fixed the thought upon the movement of the human 
will toward God, which is of the very essence of spiritual faith, that in 
after times the brazen serpent lifted on its pole, the symbol of salvation, 
is not unfittingly appropriated as a type of Jesus (John 3:14). 


Moses Pieaps WitH IsraEL: Devt. 6:1-154 
I. CRITICAL 

1. The Book of Deuteronomy is the corner-stone of the critical recon- 
struction of the Old Testament. The date of its discovery in the reign of 
Josiah (637-607 B. C.;cf. II Kings, chaps. 22, 23) is held to be approximate- 
ly the date of its composition. Its purpose was to apply the principles and 
ideals of the prophets to the life of the nation in a practical way. The 
prophets enunciated great principles, but do not seem to have devised 
means to put them into effect. They furnished the motive power of ideals 

3 There is an interesting parallel in Esarhaddon’s account of his march through 
the terrors of the Arabian desert where two-headed serpents were met with. 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 15, 1907. 
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rather than the machinery of organization. There was need of a thorough 
and systematic revision of the traditional religious practices of the people 
by which the teachings of the prophets could be brought into contact with 
the actual religious life of the people at the most vital points. Deuteronomy 
is an attempt at such revision. It is the reformatory programme of the 
prophetic party. It therefore forms the appropriate close to the work of 
the great eighth-century prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. In 
Deuteronomy their preaching becomes law. 

2. The book is homogeneous in purpose, thought, and style because, 
like P, it is the work of one school rather than because it is the work of 
one writer. Chaps. 5-26, 28 probably form the more original part of the 
book. The introductory portion (chaps. 1-4) and at least parts of the 
concluding portion (chaps. 29-34) may be by different hands. The core 
of the book is in form a speech of Moses. In a long and remarkable pre- 
amble (chaps. 5-11) he lays down the fundamental principles of the religion 
of Jehovah as taught by the prophets, after which the detailed questions of 
legislation are taken up (chaps. 12-26, 28). The true significance of Deuter- 
onomy comes out most clearly in the preamble, and of this preamble our 
lesson is the quintessence. It forms, therefore, the very heart of the book. 
Since the book itself marks the consummation of the prophetic movement 
of the eighth century, our lesson may be said to be the high-water mark 
of that movement, only to be surpassed, if it is surpassed, by the flood-tide 
of religious enthusiasm in II Isaiah. 


‘II. EXPOSITORY 

Of the introductory verses (vss. 1-3) nothing need be said, but in vss. 
4-9 we have enunciated the fundamental idea of God (vs. 4), the funda- 
mental attitude toward God (vs. 5), the duty of being ever mindful of the 
great Deuteronomic ideals (vss. 6-9), while in vss. 10-15 Israel is warned 
against the special temptations to forget them. 

1) The exact translation and force of vs. 4 are much disputed (cf. the 
various translations in the R. V.). The translation in the text of the R. V. 
does not seem to indicate the uniqueness of Jehovah so much as the unity 
of Jehovah. In that case the declaration would be antithetic to the poly- 
theistic resolution of Jehovah into various forms after the analogy of the 
Baalim, or to the polytheistic fusion of other gods with Jehovah. But 
such an antithesis is not suggested by the context which does not combat a 
polytheistic conception of Jehovah himself, but a tendency to worship 
other gods as well as Jehovah. The context suggests the translation: 
Jehovah is our God, Jehovah alone; though this meaning for the Hebrew 
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word for one is admittedly doubtful, and so translated the verse would not 
be an unequivocal expression of monotheism. This would be distinctly 
expressed only by some such phrase as, “Jehovah our God is God alone,” 
or, “Jehovah is our God; there is none else.” But while the expression 
in itself is monolatristic rather than monotheistic, it can hardly be denied 
that it projects out of a background of monotheistic belief (cf. 4:35, 39; 
32:39), and the monotheistic interpretation which has always been given to 
the verse will not be inconsistent with the faith of the original writer. The 
particular mode of expressing the thought in vs. 4 is due to a desire to lay 
a peculiar emphasis upon Jsrael’s relationship to Jehovah. 

2) The command to love Jehovah (vs. 5) is distinctly expressed only 
in Deuteronomy in the Pentateuch, and the phrase, “‘with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul,” expressing the true inwardness of religion, is character- 
istic of the Deuteronomic school. Religion cannot be more spiritually con- 
ceived than is here done, especially when vs. 5 is supplemented by the com- 
mand to fear, i. e., to reverence Jehovah (vs. 13), for there can be no true love 
without reverence for the being loved. 

3) The Jews, at least as early as the time of Christ, were accustomed 
to interpret vss. 8 and 9 literally. On vs. 8 they based the custom of wear- 
ing the tephillin (the phylacteries of the New Testament, small leather ~ 
cases worn on the arm and forehead and containing scrolls of parchment 
inscribed with the passages Exod. 13:1-10, 11-16; Deut. 6:4-9, and 
11:13-21). On the basis of vs. 9 the custom grew up of attaching a metal 
case to the right-hand doorpost of every house, also containing small scrolls 
with the same passages of Scripture. But in Exod. 13:9, 16, and in Deut. 
11:18-21, the figurative interpretation is the only natural interpretation. 
It is therefore probable that in the present passage vs. 8, and, inferentially, 
vs. 9 are also to be taken figuratively. The metaphor in vs. 8 is probably 
taken from the custom of tattooing, of which there seem to be other traces 
in the Bible. The metaphor in vs. g is taken from the custom of inscribing 
lucky sentences over doorways. The custom was practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians, and is followed by the Mohammedans today, who inscribe their 
doorways with sentences from the Koran. 


Ill. LESSONS 
1. The doctrine of monotheism has become so axiomatic with us that 
we are in danger of forgetting its significance. (1) A World-God cannot 
be the god of a clan, a state, or a church. Therefore relationship to him 
does not necessarily depend upon connection with a clan, a state, or a church. 
It becomes an affair between God and the individual soul. In other words, 
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on the basis of monotheism religion becomes individualized. But this 
is the most important step in the spiritualizing of religion. No religion 
can become truly spiritual or remain truly spiritual where the responsibility 
is removed from the individual to the clan or the state or even to the church. 
(2) Again, and for the same reason, monotheism is a most powerful agent 
in the democratization of society. When the religious emphasis shifts 
from the state or clan to the individual, the sociological emphasis will also 
shift. This is proved by the intimate connection which has always existed 
between civil and religious liberty. If a man gets the idea that he has an 
immediate relationship to a world-deity, the consciousness of such a dignity 
is bound to express itself sooner or later in terms of social and political 
independence. (3) Further, monotheism works toward the unification 
of society. In ancient days, for example, the horrors of war were aggravated 
by the fact that contending nations worshiped different gods. Religious 
antagonisms are always the most bitter and invariably widen already 
existing lines of cleavage. But when the nations realize that there is a 
common God and Father of us all, that thus the most sacred possession of 
men is held in common, such a conviction must work toward the unifica- 
tion of the world. It is an interesting speculation what the effect would be 
if the members of the Hague tribunal could repeat twice daily during their 
sessions, as the Jews of old did, Deut. 6:4, 5. (4) Finally, monotheism 
works in the interest of science and through this to the dominion of man 
over nature and the advancement of material civilization. There can be 
no science in a world of many gods. In such a world physical phenomena, 
as the expression of the moods of various divinities, must remain unco- 
ordinated and science remain at a standstill. The old Greek scientists 
who groped after the idea of a cosmos in an age of polytheism, were often 
sceptics. But when the world is looked upon as the expression of one 
supreme intelligence and will, science receives an inspiration that will 
carry it on to ever new discoveries. And furthermore a science in search 
of the mind of God will never rest content with advancing a civilization 
that is consummated in ministering to the comforts of the body alone. 

2. The only acceptable worship of a World-God is the inward worship 
of reverential love (vss. 5, 13). The blood of bulls and of goats may 
appeal to a clan-god or a state-god, an elaborate ritual may appeal to a 
church-god, but the only conceivable worship that could appeal to a World- 
God is the devotion of the heart. God is now too great to be worshiped 
in any other than the simplest way.5 


5The only justification of ritual is from the point of view of human weakness, not 
of divine requirement. 
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3- The ancient Jews, on the basis of vss. 7-9, turned the lessons of 
vss. 4 and 5 into phylacteries, i. e., magical safeguards or charms, as the 
Greek word means. The question for us to answer is whether these 
lessons will become for us merely formal truths encased in leathern con- 
- sciences, or truths which ever dominate our thought and action. For we 
are exposed to a great danger: 

4. The easy, often unearned prosperity which we enjoy is as liable to 
banish the thought of God and his goodness from our minds as was the 
unearned increment in ancient Israel (vss. 10-15). The constant prayer 
of the prosperous should be that the goodness of God should lead them to 
repentence (Rom. 2:4). 


Tse DeatH oF Moses: Devt. 34:1-12° 


I. CRITICAL 

Chaps. 31-34 of Deuteronomy contain the closing speeches and scenes 
in the life of Moses; in these chapters JE and P again appear and are inter- 
woven with D. The compilatory character of the Pentateuch is especially 
obvious in the account of the installation of Joshua as Moses’ successor, 
which must have been immediately connected with the death of Moses | 
in the original forms of the respective documents. P’s account is already 
found at Num. 27:12-23. It was placed thus early to explain the position 
occupied by Joshua in Num. 32:28 and 34:17ff. Num. 27:12-23 would 
naturally be followed by something like Deut. 34. But as the final redactor 
of the Pentateuch had all the Deuteronomic law which he wished to insert 
after Num., chap. 27, he found it necessary to repeat Num. 27:12-24, 
in a slightly modified form at Deut. 32:48-52, in order to form the 
introduction to the delayed account of Moses’ death in Deut. 34. Mean- 
while in Deut. 31:1-8 we have the Deuteronomic parallel narrative of the 
installation of Joshua and in 31:14, 15, 23, still another narrative of the 
same event, which must belong to JE. A clearer case of duplicate nar- 
ratives could hardly be desired. But in the actual account of Moses’ 
death (chap. 34) the analysis is by no means obvious, though on a priori 
grounds we would expect to find the three main sources again combined 
in so important a narrative. Vss. 1a, 7-9, are usually ascribed to P, but 
the separation of the JE and D strands is very uncertain. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 

The mount of the Abarim, referred to at Num. 27:12 = Deut. 32:48 (cf. 
Num. 33:47), is the general name for the series of ridges which break from 
6 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 22, 1907. 
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the table-land of Moab into the valley of the Dead Sea. The highest 
eminence of one of these ridges, opposite the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
still bears the name Neba. The place where Moses stood was probably 
not this eminence but the extreme western spur of the Nebo ridge, now 
called Ras Siaghah, that towers some 3,600 feet over the Dead Sea valley 
and commands a splendid panorama of Palestine. The name Pisgah 
does not seem to have been preserved. It is the name used by JE and D 
(Num. 21:20; 23:14; Deut. 3:17, 27) instead of the Nebo of P. “Gilead 
unto Dan” (vs. 1) stands here for the whole of East-Jordan land. ‘The 
hinder sea” (vs. 2) is the western or Mediterranean Sea, so called because 
the Hebrews were accustomed to describe the points of the compass from 
the east which they fronted, the west being consequently behind them. 
“The Plain” (vs. 3) is the technical name for “the basin into which the 
Jordan valley expands, just before the Jordan enters the Dead Sea.” The 
Mediterranean Sea and Dan cannot in reality be seen from Nebo, but they 
may be supposed to have been ideally present in Moses’ view. It is curious 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch substitutes a different description for that 
contained in vss. 2, 3. ‘The reason why Moses was forbidden to enter the 
promised land (vs. 46) presented a difficult problem to the Old Testament 
theologians. In Num. 20:2-13; 27:14; Deut. 32:51 (all P), the prohibi- 
tion was ascribed to Moses’ sin. But it is impossible to tell from the 
present form of the narrative in Num. 20:2-13 in just what the sin con- 
sisted. On the other hand in Deut. 1:37; 3:26; and 4:21 Moses seems 
to be punished on account of the people. He is included in their guilt. 
The theological difficulty which later writers felt in accounting for the 
failure of Moses to enter Canaan is a strong proof that we are here dealing 
with an actual fact in the life of a historical person. 

“The word of Jehovah” (vs. 5) is literally ‘‘the mouth of Jehovah.” 
On the basis of this phrase, though frequently found elsewhere in the sense 
of a command, the Rabbins developed the beautiful legend that Moses 
died by the kiss of God. According to the natural translation of the verb 
in vs. 6a, Jehovah buried Moses (cf. R. V.). The miraculous character 
of the event is also emphasized by vs. 7. It was due to no failure of his 
physical powers that Moses died. It was an abnormal death. In ys. 10 
the uniqueness of Moses is found in the peculiar relationship which he 
sustained to God (cf. Exod. 33:11; Num. 12:6-8). The grammatical 
connection of vss. 11, 12, with vs. 10 is very poor. These verses are prob- 
ably a supplementary appreciation of Moses, bringing out the wonder- 
working side of his character. For us today his importance is seen rather 
in the fact that he is the real founder of the Hebrew religion, the precursor of - 
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Christianity, and that he has stood out pre-eminently in the history of the 
world as the embodiment of the idea of Law (cf. The Assumption of Moses, 
chap. 1). 
Ill. LESSONS 

The picture of the death of Moses as drawn in chap. 34 belongs among 
the world’s masterpieces—the unflinching ascent of Nebo’s heights, the 
lonely figure on the mountain top, the silent gaze upon the promised land 
in which were fused both failure and fruition, triumph and disappointment, 
the fatal contact with the infinite, the unknown grave—a picture in which 
majesty, mystery, and pathos are marvelously blended. But what lessons 
has it for us? Every masterpiece is the expression of some universal truth 
and the manner of Moses’ death becomes the type of the fundamental 
isolation of every human soul, an isolation that may not be recognized for a 
time by those who are unwilling to face ultimate realities, but which is 
nevertheless a fact that in the hour of death can no longer be ignored. 
Moses was no more alone when the infinite swept in upon his finiteness out 
of the gathering night than each one of us will be, 

When the last farewell is over. 

This is a solemnizing thought in its implications of personal accountability, 
but it should not be a terrorizing thought. It should dignify, not cow 
the soul; for the touch of the infinite that seems so fatal to all fellowship 
and makes us realize our isolation most acutely, is, after all, only the caress 
of God, if we would but believe it, that welcomes into true union and com- 
munion. Again this scene teaches another serious lesson—the unfinished 
character of every human life. No life is a rounded whole. Moses’ life 
was not. The complete conquest of the promised land is not vouch- 
safed to any single individual. Herein lies the supreme test of obedience 
and faith. Can we look without bitterness upon a promised land that we 
are unable to enter ourselves? Can we hold fast to an ideal, though know- 
ing that the joy of complete realization will never be ours? Can we hand 
on our unfinished task to another to perfect, without a jealous pang ? 

At this point the fact of isolation must be qualified by the possibility 
of co-operation. Each soul is in a sense isolated, but each Jie is a link in a 
closely riveted chain, whose meaning and value are lost apart from its con- 
nection with the other links. We are not to be disheartened by the fact 
that our lives considered by themselves are unfinished, but we must learn 
humbly to merge ourselves into the expanding plan of God. When this 
is once done and our lives are given their proper setting in the glorious 
sequences of the kingdom of God, the galling sense of imperfection will be 
lost in gratitude that we are allowed to share in the growing triumph. 
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Series. Third edition. New York: Scribner, 1898. Pp. 472. $3.60. 4th 
ed., 1906; Benzinger only. 

Kelman, J., and Fulleylove, J. The Holy Land, illustrated in colors. New 
York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. 301. $6. 

MacCoun, Townsend. The Holy Land in Geography and in History. Two 
volumes, containing 145 plates. Chicago: Revell Co., 1897. Pp. 232. $2. 

Robinson, Edward. Biblical Researches in Palestine. Second Edition. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1857-60. Three volumes. Pp. 1874. $10. 

Robinson, Edward. Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1865. Pp. 399. $3.50. 

Buhl, Frants. Geographie des alten Palistina. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1896. 
Pp. 300. M. 6.60. 

Hommel, F. Grundriss der Geographie und Geschichte des alten Orients. 
2. neubearb. Auflage des ‘‘Abrisses der Geschichte des alten Orients.” 
1. Hilfte-Ethnologie des alten Orients, Babylonien und Chaldia. [Hand- 
buch d. Klass. Altertumswissensch., herausg. von J. v. Miiller. 3. Bd., 
1 Abt., 1. Halfte] Miinchen: Beck, 1904. Pp. vit+400. M. 7.50. 

Belck,W. Beitrige zur alten Geographie und Geschichte Vorderasiens. Leip- 
zig: Pfeiffer, 1901. Pp. 112. M. 6. 
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Streck, M. Die alte Landschaft Babyloniens nach den arabischen Geographen. 
Teil I. Leiden: E. J. Brill, t900. Pp. xvi+333. M. 5. 


MAPS 


Palestine Exploration Fund. The Great Map of Western Palestine, in 26 
sheets, with a portfolio. London, 1880. To be purchased in the United 
States of T. F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. Subscribers, $13.50; non-sub- 
scribers, $18. Reduced map, in 6 sheets: subscribers, $3.50; non-sub- 
scribers, $5. Mounted for hanging, $1 extra. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine, in 
12 sheets. Scale $ of an inch=1 mile. Mounted for hanging, 63x 4} feet. 
Price to subscribers, $6.50; non-subscribers, $9.50. 

Bartholomew, J. G. New Map of Palestinian Topography, Physical and 
Biblical. Edited by George Adam Smith. Compiled from the latest surveys 
and researches, including the work of the English and German societies, 
showing all identified biblical sites, together with the modern place-names. 
Scale =4 miles to the inch. Mounted on cloth, in cloth cover, with Index. 
London, 1904; American publisher, N. G. Armstrong. With Index, $3.50. 


Osborn, H. S. Parts of Western Asia, with Palestine, Syria and the Great 
Desert. Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, O. Size 56 (length) x72 inches. 
Scale, 1 inch=20 miles. $5. 

The Holy Land (to illustrate the Old Testament), and The Holy Land (to illus- 
trate the New Testament). London: W. and A. K. Johnston. Two Maps 
on one sheet. Size, each, 42X24 inches. Scale, 6 miles=x inch. Price, 
in veneer case, with spring roller, $3.50. 

Burton, E.D. Relief Map of Palestine, conformed to the surveys of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. 41X38 inches. Chicago: Atlas School Supply Co., 
1898. $20. 

Kiepert, H. Wandkarte zur Erlauterung der biblischen Erdkunde Alten und 
Neuen Testamentes. Berlin: Reimer. 

Kiepert, H. Politische Schul-Wandkarte von Asien (4th. ed.). Berlin: Reimer. 


UEBERSICHTSKARTE DER ALTEN KULTURLANDER VORDERASIENS auf Grund 
der Kiepert’schen Karte der Turkei. Berlin: Deutsche Orients-Gesell- 
schaft, 1905. 

Ssrrx furnishes the best account in English of the geography of Palestine and its influence upon 
Israel’s history. Bunt occupies the same place among German works, but is inferior to Smith in charm, 
and does not concern himself with historical relations to any great extent. Socmn AND BENZINGER’s hand- 
book is the best traveler’s guide and contains also much information of value to the student. Srewart 
presents a concise and popular, though reliable, treatment of the subject. KELMAN AND FULLEYLOVE, 
with a large pictorial element, makes attractive reading. Ropmvson’s works demand attention as those 
of the first of the modern school of scientific explorers. MacCoun’s first volume is devoted to the geography 
and contains about 45 good maps; it may be purchased separately; price $1.00. Hom™Met is indispensable 
to the thorough student of matters concerning Western Asia; the work covers a wide range of territory 
and displays great learning, hut is to be used with discrimination. Brice and Srazcx make valuable 
contributions to various phases of our geographical knowledge of the Orient. 
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The maps of the Palestine Exploration Fund are the standard maps of Palestine; the great map is 
unexcelled in accuracy and in fulness of information. BARTHOLOMEW’s map is up to date and admirably 
adapted to private and class use. OsBorn’s chief value is in the fact that it presents Palestine in relation 
to the surrounding territory. JoHNston’s Old Testament map is adapted to use in small classrooms, 
but not sufficiently detailed or accurate for careful private use. Burton furnishes the most useful relief 
map of Palestine, the price ($55.00) of the great relief map of the Palestine Exploration Fund placing it 
beyond the reach of most students. Kuieprert’s maps are excellent for classroom use. 


a, HISTORY OF ISRAEL 

Ewald, Heinrich. The History of Israel. Translated from the third (1864-68) 
German Edition. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1869-86. Eight 
volumes. Pp. 3,564. $39.50. 

Wellhausen, J. Prolegomena to the History of Israel. Edinburgh: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1885. Pp. 552. [Out of print.] [Prolegomena zur Ge- 
schichte Israels. First Edition, 1878; Sixth Edition, Berlin: G. Reimer, 
1905. Pp. 431. M. 8] 

Wellhausen, J. Sketch of the History of Israel and Judah. Third Edition. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Chas. Black, 1891. Pp. 229. $2.00; [Israelitische 
und jiidische Geschichte. Fifth Edition. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1904. Pp. 
395. M. 11.80.] 

Kittel, R. History of the Hebrews. London: Williams and Norgate, 1895-96. 
Two volumes. Pp. 745. $8.40. 

Renan, Ernest. History of the People of Israel. Five volumes. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1888-95. Pp. 1,987. $2.50 per volume. 

Smith, Henry Preserved. Old Testament History. [International Theological 
Library.] New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 512. $2.50. 
Ottley, R. L. A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman Period. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1901. Pp. 324. $1.25. 

Cornill, C. H. History of the People of Israel. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1898. Pp. zor. $1.50. 

Kent, C. F. History of the Hebrew People and A History of the Jewish People. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896-99. Three volumes. Pp. 818. 
$3.75. 

Wade, G. Woosung. Old Testament History. Second edition. New York: 
Dutton & Co., 1903. Pp. 532. $1.50. . 
Sayce, A. H. The Early History of the Hebrews. New York: Macmillan, 1897. 

Pp. 492. $2.25. 

Sayce, A. H. Patriarchal Palestine. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
1895. Pp. 277. $1.50. 

Paton, L.B. The Early History of Syria and Palestine. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 302. $1.25. 

Peters, John P. Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 308. $1.25. 
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Hunter, P. H. After the Exile: A Hundred Years of Jewish History and Litera- 
ture. Two volumes. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1890. 
Pp. 631. 10s. 

Stade, B. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Band I. Berlin: G. Grote, 1887. 
Pp. 710. M. 16. 

Guthe, H. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Second edition. Leipzig: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1904. Pp. 369. M. 6. 

Klostermann, A. Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis zur Restauration unter Esra 
und Nehemia. Miinchen: Oskar Beck, 1896. Pp. 283. M. 4.50. 

Thomas, C. Geschichte des alten Bundes. Magdeburg: S. Biihling, 1897. 
Pp. 819. M. 9. 

Lohr, M. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Strassburg: Triibner, 1900. Pp. 175. M. 2. 

Piepenbring, C. Histoire du peuple d’Israél. Paris: Grassart, 1898. Pp. 730. Fr. 7. 

Winckler, H. Geschichte Israels in Einzeldarstellungen. Leipzig: Eduard 
Pfeiffer, 1895-1900. ‘Two volumes, Pp. 527. M. 18.50. 

Oettli, S. Die Geschichte Israels. Band I—Bis zu Alexander dem Grossen. 
Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1905. Pp. 566. M. 4.50. 

Erbt, W. Die Hebraéer. Kanaan im Zeitalter der hebriiischen Wanderung und 
hebriaischer Staatengriindungen. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1906. 
Pp. 236. M. 

Meyer, E. Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstéimme. Alttestamentliche Unter- 
suchungen mit Beitrigen von Bernhard Luther. Halle: Niemeyer, 1906. 
Pp. xvi+576. M. 14. 

Spiegelberg, W. Der Aufenthalt Israels in Aegypten im Lichte der aegyptischen 
Monumente. Fourth edition. Strassburg: Schlesier und Schweikhardt, 
1904. Pp. 55. M. 1. 

Steuernagel, C. Die Einwanderung der israelitischen Stimme in Kanaan. 
Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und 
Sohn, 1901. Pp. 131. M. 3.60. 

Nagel, G. Der Zug des Sanherib gegen Jerusalem nach den Quellen dargestellt. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. 124. M. 2.50. 

Kosters, W. H. Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der persischen Periode. Heidel- 
berg: J. Hérning, 1895. Pp. 127. M. 2.80. 

Meyer, Eduard. Die Entstehung des Judenthums; eine historische Unter- 
suchung. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1896. Pp. 244. M. 6. 

Hoonacker, A. van. Nouvelles études sur la restauration juive aprés l’exile de 
Babylone. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1896. Pp. 319. Fr. 8. 

Nikel, J. Die Wiederherstellung des jiidischen Gemeinwesens nach dem Baby- 
lonischen Exil [Biblische Studien, V. Band, 2. und 3. Heft]. Fecbeng't im 

Breisgau: Herder, 1900. Pp: 228. M. 5.40. 
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Sellin, Ernst. Serubbabel. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der messianischen 
Erwartung und der Entstehung des Judenthums. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 
1898. Pp. 322. M. 4.50. 

Sellin, Ernst. Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde 
nach dem babylonischen Exil. I, Der Knecht Gottes bei Deuterojesaja. 
II, Die Restauration der jiidischen Gemeinde in den Jahren. 538-16. Das 
Schicksal Serubbabels. Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1901. Two volumes. Pp. 
M. to. 


Willrich, H. Juden und Griechen vor der Makkabiischen Erhebung. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1895. Pp. 185. M. 4. 

Various Articles. W.E. Barnes in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘‘His- 
tory of Israel;”” H. Guthe, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. “Israel; J. Well- 
hausen, in Encyclopaedia Britannica, gth ed., art. “Israel.” 

Ewatp’s massive history is now little more than a historical landmark, though parts of it, for example 
Vol. V, still repay examination. _WELLHAUSEN’s Prolegomena is invaluable for purposes of orientation 
and can never lose its significance as the epoch-making herald of the era of historical criticism. WELL- 
HAUSEN’S Sketch is a clear constructive presentation of the main outlines of Israel’s history from the point 
of view of literary criticism. Kirret’s volumes carry the history as far as the exile; they are characterized 
by full and careful discussion of the sources, and constitute the most-learned and reliable history written 
by a moderate critic. RENAN is now little more than a name; his work possesses brilliancy, dash, and 
literary charm, but is lacking in critical judgment. Smirn’s is the best one volume history in English from 
the view-point of the thorough-going, consistent exponent of the principles of historical and literary criticism. 
WabdE gives a careful and admirable résumé of critical results. This is, perhaps, the best single-volume 
treatment for beginning students. OrrTLey is more elementary and cautious than Wade. KeEnt’s volumes 
make a good textbook for college and theological classes. Saycr’s vol are ingeni but unreliable; 
useful therefore only to the scholar. Paton’s volume is by all odds the best work extant on this early period. 
PETERS gives a critical, suggestive, and sympathetic treatment of the early Hebrew traditions. HuNTER’s 
history of the post-exilic period is a careful, laborious study from a point of view now somewhat out of 
date. Among German historians StapE stands at the head for critical insight, breadth of view and 
philosophic grasp. Though now somewhat old, it has not yet become antiquated. GuTHE has written 
probably the most popular Hebrew history, and it is at the same time thoroughly scholarly in spirit and 
method. KLOsTERMANN is original, brilliant, and instructive; but not lacking in vagaries. THomas 
has not attempted any contribution to historical science, but only a good pedagogic method of presentation. 
Léur’s sketch is true to the main facts, and furnishes a good bird’s-eye view. PIEPENBRING has written 
the best French history of Israel, and it ranks well with the more popular histories in other languages. 
WINCKLER is one of the leaders of a new school of interpreters who find larger mythical and more Baby- 
lonian elements in the Hebrew traditions than do the majority of scholars. OxrrTTLI is popular and 
essentially conservative in method and aim. Ersrt has constructed a history of Israel giving especial atten- 
tion to the Conquest and abounding in new theories. 

On special periods or topics of Israelitish history the following are the more important studies: MEYER 
contributes a critical evaluation of the old traditions of Israel with a reconstruction of the patriarchal 
history. SPIEGELBERG and STEUERNAGEL present the Egyptian Sojourn and the Conquest of Palestine, 
respectively, from new points of view which demand attention. Sennacherib’s invasion is handled by 
NacEL in a scholarly and conservative manner. Recent years have seen a large output of literature upon 
the problems connected with the return from exile and the reconstruction of Jerusalem. For these prob- 
lems KostErs’ book was of epoch-making significance and must be read. MervyeR and Nike offer learned 
and careful studies in opposition to Kosters’ position. VAN HoonacKER follows paths of his own making 
partly, and will well repay study. Set.r’s volumes are interesting and valuable for their suggestive power, 
though he himself quickly abandoned the main contention of his Serubbabel. Wittricu has done a 
useful piece of work on the relations between Jews and Greeks just prior to the Maccabaean uprising. 


3. THE PEOPLES RELATED TO ISRAEL 
Maspero, G. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Edited by 
A. H. Sayce.° New York: Appletons, 1894. Pp. xii+800. $7.50. 
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Maspero, G. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria. Edited 
by A. H. Sayce. New York: Appletons, 1897. Pp. xii+794. $7.50. 
Maspero, G. The Passing of the Empires; 850 B.C. to 330 B.c. Edited by A. 

H. Sayce. New York: Appletons, 1900. Pp. xii+824. $7.50. 

Breasted, J.H. A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the Persian 
Conquest. New York: Scribners, 1905. Pp. xxxi+634+Map. $6. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders. A History of Egypt. Three volumes. New York: 
Scribners, 1895. Pp. xv+262; xvit+353; $2.25 a volume. 

Budge, E.A.W. A History of Egypt from the end of the Neolithic Period to 
the Death of Cleopatra VII, B.c. 30. 8 vols. New York: Henry Frowde, 
1902. Pp. clit+1910. 3s. 6d. per volume. 

Wiedemann, A. Geschichte Aegyptens von Psammetich I bis auf Alexander 
den Grossen. Leipzig: Barth, 1880. Pp. vi+3r12. 

Wiedemann, A. Geschichte von Alt-Aegypten. [Reiche der Alten Welt, I.] 
Stuttgart: Verlags-Verein, 1891. Pp. 320. M. 3.30. 

Erman, Adolf. Life in Ancient Egypt. London and New York: Macmillan, 
1894. Pp. xit+570. $6. 

Budge, E. A.W. Dwellers on the Nile. [By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, VIII.] 
London: Religious Tract Society, 1885. Pp. 204. $1.25. 

Goodspeed, G. S. A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians. New York: 
Scribners, 1902. Pp. xiiit+422+Map. $1.25. 

Rogers, R.W. A History of Babylonia and Assyria. Two volumes. New York: 

Eaton & Mains, 1900. Pp. xx+429; xv+418. $6. 

Sayce, A. H. Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs. [The Semitic 
Series.] New York: Scribners, 1899. Pp. x+266. $1.25. 

Budge, E. A.W. Babylonian Life and History. [By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, 
IV.] London: Religious Tract Society, 1886. Pp. 160. $1.25. 

Tiele, C. P. Babylonische-Assyrische Geschichte. [Handbiicher der alten 
Geschichte, I. 4.] Two volumes. Gotha: Perthes, 1886. Pp. xiii+282; 
vi+283-647. M. ro. 

Winckler, H. Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. [Vélker und Staaten 
des alten Orients, I.] Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1892. Pp. xii+356. M. 7. 

Hommel, F. Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. [Oncken’s Allgemeine 
Geschichte.] Berlin: Grote, 1885. Pp. vit+802. M. 17.50. 

Delitzsch-Miirdter. Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens. [Reiche der 
alten Welt, Bd. II.] Calev u. Stuttgart:Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1891. Pp. 
264+Plans. M. 3.30. 

Movers, F. C. Die Phoenizier. Bonn: Weber, 1841-56. (Out of print.) 

“oe George. History of Phoenicia. London: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1889. Pp. xxii+583. 245. 
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Pietschmann, R. Geschichte der Phoenizier. [Oncken’s Allgemeine Geschichte.] 
Berlin: Grote, 1889. Pp. 312. M. 8. 

Noordtzij, A. De Filistijmen. Hun Afkomst en Geschiedenis. Kampen: 
Kok, 1905. Pp. 247. F. 2.25. 

Buhl, Frants. Geschichte der Edomiter. [Reformationsfest Programm der 
Universitat-Leipzig, 1893.] 

Montgomery, James A. The Samaritans. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1907. Pp. 400 with 28 illustrations. $2. 

Justi, F. Geschichte des alten Persiens. [Oncken’s Allgemeine Geschichte.] 
Berlin: Grote, 1879. Pp. x+252. M. 7.50. 

Meyer, Eduard. Geschichte des Alterthums; Vol. I, Geschichte des Orients 
bis zur Begriindung des Perserreichs. Vol. III, Das Perserreich und die 
Griechen. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1884-91. Pp. xxxii+1338. 

Miiller,W. Max. Asien und Europa nach altigyptischen Denkmilern. Leipzig: 
Engelmann, 1893. Pp. x+403. M. 24. 

Hommel, F. Die Semitischen Vélker und Sprachen. Leipzig: Schulze, 1883. 
Pp. xii+541. M. 10. 

Maspero’s three massive volumes constitute a history of the Ancient Orient and are as reliable as 
such comprehensive works prepared by one author can be expected to be; in their English form they have 
suffered many things at the hands of their editor. BrEASTED’s narrative is fascinating and based upon the 
original sources; it is the most recent and reliable work on Egyptian history. PrrTRie’s volumes are 
rather the work of the excavator than that of the historian, being little more than a catalogue of inscrip- 
tions and their contents. Bupcr’s History, though full of mistakes and inaccuracies, has many good 
things buried within its depths. WrepEMANN’s volumes are now both outgrown, Egyptian sources of 
information having multiplied so rapidly; but they deserve a place on the specialist’s shelf. ERMan’s 
volume is the best work on ancient Egyptian life, though badly in need of revision in the light of more 
recent knowledge. Bupcr’s popular handbooks on Egyptian and Babylonian life and customs are to a 
considerable extent out of date and unreliable; but are, perhaps, better than nothing. 

Goopsreep has given us the best one-volume history of Babylonia; it is admirably adapted to use 
in the classroom or the study. Rocers’ more pretentious work is a careful evaluation of other men’s 
labors and will be found useful to the more advanced student. Saycr’s handbook is intended for popular 
use, but is an unsafe guide. TreLe’s was long the standard history of Assyria, but is now somewhat old. 
WincKLER and Homme are both brilliant, suggestive, and somewhat erratic, though entirely different in 
method and spirit. Dertrrzscu is philologically strong, but somewhat weak in constructive, philosophic 
capacity. 

The best history of Phoenicia is that of PretscHMANN. RAWLINSON provides the only work in Eng- 
lish, aside from the articles in the various encyclopaedias and Bible Dictionaries. Movers was long the 
standard history, but is now seen to be unreliable and fanciful to a great degree. Noorptzij is the only 
writer on the Philistines and his book deserves translation into German and English. Bunt has brought 
together the known facts concerning Edom in a brief study, which is practically inaccessible to the public 
at large. MontGomery has made an exhaustive study of the Samaritan literature and produced a thoroughly 
good book. There is room for a first-class work on Persia; meantime Just1 is the best available separate 
treatment; but a better source of information is furnished by MEYER in his History of Antiquity. Max 
Mixer’s volume is a careful and accurate interpretation of the facts concerning various lands as reflected 
in Egyptian inscriptions. Homaet’s study of Semitic peoples and their languages is a combination of 
learning and ingenuity to be used with caution. 


4. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE MONUMENTS 
McCurdy, J. F. History, Prophecy and the Monuments. Three volumes. 
New York: Macmillan, 1894-1901. Pp. xxiv+425; xxi+433; xxiii+470. 
$3 a volume. 
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Hogarth, D. G. (editor). Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane. 
Essays on the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature, 
by S. R. Driver, E. A. Gardner, F. Ll. Griffith, F. Haverfield, A. C. Head- 
lam, D. G. Hogarth, with an introductory chapter on the Nature of Ar- 
chaeology, by the editor. New York: Scribners, 1899. Pp. xiv+440. $5. 

Price, Ira M. The Monuments and the Old Testament. Fifth edition. 
Chicago: Christian Culture Press, 1907. Pp. 321. $1.50. 

Nicol, Thomas. Recent Archaeology and the Bible [The Croall Lectures for 
1898]. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 1899. Pp. xii+333. 9s. 
Ball, C. J. Light from the East, or the Witness of the Monuments. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Biblical Archaeology. London: Eyre and Spottis- 

woode, 1899. Pp. 277 (with more than 200 illustrations). 15s. 

Jeremias, Alfred. Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients. Handbuch 
zur biblisch-orientalischen Altertumskunde. Mit 216 Abbildungen u. 2 Karten. 
2. neubearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. Pp. xvi+624. M. 
to. Gebunden in Leinwand, M. 11. 

Sayce, A.H. The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments. Fifth 
edition. London: Soc. Prom. Chrn. Knowledge, 1895. Pp. xv+575. 
Vigouroux, F. La bible et les découvertes modernes en Palestine, en Egypte, 
eten Assyrie. Four volumes. Sixthedition. Paris: Berche et Tralin, 1896. 

Pp. xvi+578; 612; 646; 716. Fr. 10 per volume. 

Pinches, T. G. The Old Testament, in the Light of the Historical Records and 
Legends of Assyria and Babylonia. Second edition. London: Soc. Prom. 
Chrn. Knowledge, 1905. Pp. 520. $2.50. 

Clay, A. T. Light on the Old Testament from Babel. Philadelphia: Sunday 
School Times Co., 1907. Pp. xvit+437. $2. 

Gunkel, H. Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1895. Pp. xiv+431. M. to. 

Delitzsch, Friedrich. Babeland Bible. Two Lectures. Translated from German 
by C. H. W. Johns [Crown Theol. Library]. New York: Putnam, 1903. 
Pp. xxix+226. $1.50. 

Schrader, E. Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Dritte Auflage, 
neubearbeitet von H. Zimmern und H. Winckler. Berlin: Reuther und 
Reichard, 1902. Pp, 680. M. 21. 

Gunkel, H. Israel und Babylonien: Der Einfluss Babyloniens auf die israeli- 
tische Religion. Géttingen: WVandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1903. Pp. 48. 
M. 1.20. 

Harper,R.F. The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, about 2250 B. cc. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. xv+192+CIII Plates. $4. 

Cook, S. A. The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi. London: A. 
& C. Black, 1903. Pp. xviii+307. 6s. 
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Johns, C. H.W. The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. The Code of Laws 
Promulgated by Hammurabi, King of Babylon, B. c. 2285-2242. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1903. Pp. xii+88. $0.75. 

Miller, D. H. Die Gesetze Hammurabis, und ihr Verhiltniss zur mosaischen 
Gesetzgebung sowie zu den XII Tafeln. Wien: Hilder, 1903. Pp. 285. 
M. to. 

Oettli, S. Das Gesetz Hammurabis und die Thora Israels. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1903. Pp. 88. M. 1.60. 

Bliss, F. J., and Macalister, R. A. S. Excavations in Palestine during the 
years 1898-1900. With a chapter by Dr. Wiinsch and numerous illustrations 
from photographs and from drawings made on the spot. London: Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1902. Pp. xvi+275 and 102 Plates. 5os. 

Bliss, F. J. The Development of Palestine Exploration, Being the Ely Lectures 
for 1903. New York: Scribners, 1906. Pp. xix+337. $1.50. 

Hilprecht, H. V. Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century. 
Philadelphia: Holman, 1903. Pp. xxiv+810+Maps. $6. 

Vincent, H. Canaan d’aprés l’exploration récente. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie, 
1907. Pp. xii+495. 

McCurpy’s volumes give more than a mere description of the monuments; they present rather a 
reconstruction of the history of Israel and its neighbors in the light of the monuments. The spirit and 
method of the author are cautious and conservative, and his learning sound. The best relatively brief 
survey of the contribution of the monuments to our knowledge of biblical history is that made by Driver 
and Griffith in the first 220 pages of HoGartH. Price furnishes a popular treatment with many illustrations. 
Nicot covers the whole field of biblical literature, but is largely dependent upon the opinions of others and 
holds a brief in behalf of traditional views. BALL’s value lies chiefly in its large number of splendid illus- 
trations and of citations from texts; his scholarship in the general Semitic field is not of a high grade. 
SaYCcE presents much material of great interest, but his conclusions are largely fanciful and biased. JERE- 
mas is a first-hand authority in cuneiform research, but his point of view is that of the new mythological 
school. ViGcourovx is the only French work of any value on this subject; it is written from the standpoint 
of a devout Catholic in good standing with his church. 

The relations between Babylonia and Israel have received much attention in recent years. Only 
the more important works are here listed. PrncHEs presents a comprehensive survey of the entire field, 
but is handicapped by lack of scientific training and an uncritical attitude. CLay’s volume contains much 
new and valuable information; his attitude is cautious and conservative. Der.rrzscn’s famous lectures 
are lacking in a thorough acquaintance and sympathy with Old Testament teachings. ScHRADER’s work 
has been made over by Zimmern and Winckler so as to be no longer recognizable; its mass of interesting 
facts is accompanied by an abund of unproved theories. The English translation of the second edition 
(Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament) is still useful. GuNKEL’s Schépjung presented the 
creation-myths from an entirely new point of view which is now receiving much attention; his Jsrael und 
Babylonien is, on the whole, the best brief survey extant of the subject with which it deals. In the Ham- 
murabi literature HARPER furnishes the standard text and English translation of the Cope. Cook gives the 
fairest presentation of the relations between Hammurabi and Moses. Jouns’ booklet furnishes a good 
translation in cheap form. M@ULieEr’s cuneiform scholarship is not first-class and his theory of the 
relation between Hammurabi and Moses is more ingenious than convincing. Oxrtrii’s pamphlet is 
popular in tone and conservative in aim. 

Buss and MACALISTER’s volume is a full report of the important excavations carried on under their 
direction. Butss’s Ely Lectures give a bird’s-eye view of the history of Palestine exploration; it is well- 
written and thoroughly reliable. Hiprecut’s pretentious volume contains brief but good reports of 
work in Egypt by Steindorff, in Arabia by Hommel, in Palestine by Benzinger, and among Hittite remains 
by Jensen; Assyria and Babylonia are well done by Hilprecht himself, but with undue emphasis and 
prominence to his own share in the explorations. VuivcENt’s recent book seems to be a credit to French 
scholarship and so well worth study. 
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II. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
I, THE ENTIRE OLD TESTAMENT 

Briggs, C. A. General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. New 
York: Scribners, 1899. Pp. xxii+688. $3. 

Green, W. H. General Introduction to the Old Testament—The Text. New 
York: Scribners, 1899. Pp. xv+1g0. $1.50. 

Gigot, F. General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros., 1900. Pp. 606. $2. 

Driver, S.R. An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. Sixth 
edition. New York: Scribners, 1897. Pp. xx+xi+577. $2.50. 

Cornill, C. Introduction to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. Pp. xii+556. $3. 

Kautzsch, E. An Outline of the History of the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, with Chronological Tables for the History of the Israelites, and other 
Aids to the Explanation of the Old Testament. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xii+251. $2. 

Wright, C. H. H. An Introduction to the Old Testament. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1890. Pp. xvi+226. 2s. 6d. ’ 

McFadyen, J.E. An Introduction to the Old Testament. New York: Arm- 
Strong, 1905. Pp. xii+356. $1.75. 

Abbott, Lyman. The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. Boston 


and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1901. Pp. xiii+408. 
$3. 

Orr, James. The Problem of the Old Testament Considered with Reference 
to Recent Criticism [The Bross Library, Vol. III]. New York: Scribners, 
1906. Pp. 614. $1.75. 


Budde, K. Geschichte der althebriischen Litteratur. Mit Apokryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen von A. Bertholet. Leipzig: C. F. Amelang, 1906. Pp. 
xvi+ 433. M. 7.50. 

Strack, H. L. Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Einschliessliche Apokry- 
phen und Pseudepigraphen. Sixth edition. Miinchen: Beck, 1906. Pp. 
viili+256. M. 4. 

Konig, Eduard. Einleitung in das Alte Testament. Bonn: Flittner, 1893. 
Pp. xii+580. M. 13 

Konig, Eduard. Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug auf die biblische Litteratur. 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1900. Pp. vit+421. M. 12. 

Kuenen, A. Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan en de Vergamel- 
ing van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds. 3 Parts. Leiden: Engels, 1887-94. 
Pp. xi+554; x+508; xi+209. (German translation is published in Leip- 
zig, by Reisland.) ~ 
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Wildeboer, G. De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds naar de Tijdsorde van 
Haar Ontstaan. Third edition. Groningen: Wolters, 1903. Pp. xi+442. 
(German translation of the first edition is published by Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, Leipzig.) 

Briccs constitutes one of the most comprehensive extant works on Introduction, and is concerned 
not with detailed information about the various biblical books, but with the general character of the biblical 
material and the principles and methods that should control biblical study. GrerEn, the most learned 
representative of traditional views, was prevented by death from completing his volumes on Introduction; 
the treatment of the text here given is concise and conservative. G1cot’s volume deals with canon, text, 
principles of interpretation, and inspiration from the standpoint of a liberal Catholic. Driver is the stand- 
ard work on Introduction and should be in the library of every minister. CorNILL’s volume, just trans- 
lated from the German, is easier reading than Driver, and written from a more radical view-point, but not 
so replete with information. Kautszcu’s Outline is a useful compendium of the views of a typical scholar. 
Wricut is popular in aim, and traditional in spirit. McFapyEn’s book is intended for popular use, and 
is well suited to its purpose; the tone is progressive but irenic. Assort is a useful, popular presentation of 
the newer views of the Old Testament, without any of the wearisome details of scholarship. Orr’s volume 
contains the most scholarly attack upon the critical position that has been made in recent years; but 
Orr is himself half a critic. Buppr has marked out a new path in Old Testament Introduction by 
treating the Hebrew literature as a living organism and tracing its growth in relation to its historical 
environment, instead of handling it piecemeal, book by book. Strack is characterized by brevity, full 
citations of literature, and a moderate critical attitude. K6nic’s Einleitung is enriched by a mass of 
detailed information and is conservatively critical; his Stilistik is wearisome with its innumerable citations 
of passages and statistics, but very useful. KUENEN, once in the forefront of criticisim, is now somewhat 
out of touch with the present: trend of scholarship but is still valuable for the special student. 
Wrvezoerr is the Dutch equivalent of Driver, scholarly, cautious, and reverent. 


2. INTRODUCTION TO THE HEXATEUCH 

Carpenter, J. Estlin, and Battersby, G. Harford. The Hexateuch according 
to the Revised Version, Arranged in Its Constituent Documents by Members 
of the Society of Historical Theology, Oxford. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Marginal References and Synoptical Tables. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1900. Twovolumes. Pp. 638. 36s. 

Carpenter, J. Estlin, and Battersby, G. Harford, The Composition of the Hexa- 
teuch. An Introduction, with Select Lists of Words and Phrases, and an 
Appendix on Laws and Institutions. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902. Pp. 537. 18s. 

Kent, C.F. The Student’s Old Testament. Vol. I, Narratives of the Begin- 
nings of Hebrew History, from the Creation to the Establishment of the 
Hebrew Kingdom. With Maps and Chronological Chart. New York: 
Scribners, 1904. Pp. 411. $2.75. 

Addis, W. E. The Documents of the Hexateuch Translated and Arranged 
in Chronological Order with Introduction and Notes. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1893-98. Two volumes. Pp. 721. 21s. 

Kuenen, A. An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Hexateuch. 
Translated from the Dutch by P. H. Wicksteed. London: Macmillan, 1886. 
Pp. 344. 145. 

Briggs, C. A. The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. Second edition. New 
York: Scribners, 1897. Pp. 288. $2.50. 
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Green, W.H. The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. New York: Scribners, 
1895. Pp. 184. $1.50. 

Mitchell, H. G. The World before Abraham, according to Gen. i-xi, with an 
Introduction to the Pentateuch. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1gor. 
Pp. 303. $1.75. 

Gunkel, H. The Legends of Genesis. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
tgor. Pp. 164. $1. 

Wade, G. Woosung. The Book of Genesis. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1896. Pp. 272. 6s. 

Green, W.H. The Unity of the Book of Genesis. New York: Scribners, 1895. 
Pp. 583. $3. 

Davis, John D. Genesis and Semitic Tradition. New York: Scribners, 1894. 
Pp. 150. $1.50. 

Bacon, B. W. The Genesis of Genesis—A Study of the Documentary Sources 
of the First Book of Moses in Accordance with the Results of Biblical Science 
Illustrating the Presence of Bibles within the Bible. With an Introduction by 
G. F. Moore. Hartford: Student Publishing Co., 1892. Pp. 371. $2.50. 

Bacon, B. W. The Triple Tradition of the Exodus. A Study of the Structure 
of the Later Pentateuchal Books, Reproducing the Sources of the Narrative, 
and further Illustrating the Presence of Bibles within the Bible. Hartford: 
Student Publishing Co., 1894. Pp. 440.- $2.75. 

Cullen, J. The Book of the Covenant in Moab. A Critical Enquiry into the 
Original Form of Deuteronomy. Glasgow: Maclehose, 1903. Pp. 254. 55. 

Wellhausen, J. Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher 
des Alten Testaments. Second edition. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1889. Pp. 
373. M. 9. 

Holzinger, H. Einleitung in den Hexateuch. Mit Tabellen iiber die Quellen- 
scheidung. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1893. Pp. xvi+511. M. 15. 

Steuernagel, C. Allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexateuch [in his Commentary 
on Deuteronomium und Josua (1900), pp. 249-86]. 

Dillmann, A. Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua. Second edi- 
tion, 1886. Pp. 593-690. 

Westphal, A. Les sources du Pentateuque. Etude de critique et’ d’histoire. 
Two volumes. Paris: Fischbacher, 1888 and 1892. Pp. 806. Fr. 15. 
Steuernagel, C. Der Rahmen des Deuteronomiums. Halle a. S.: J. Krause, 

1894. Pp. 64. M. 1. 

Steuernagel, C. Die Entstehung des deuteronomischen Gesetzes kritisch und 
biblisch-theologisch untersucht. Halle a. S.: J. Krause, 1896. Pp. 190. 
M. 4. 

Staerk,W. Das Deuteronomium, sein Inhalt und seine literarische Form. Eine 
kristische Studie. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894. Pp. 119. M. 4. 
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Fries, S. Die Gesetzschrift des K6nigs Josia. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 
Pp. 85. M. 1.80. 

Zahn, A. Das Deuteronomium. Eine Schutzschrift wider das moderne kritische 
Unwesen. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1890. Pp. 130. M. 1.60. 

Procksch, 0. Das nordhebriische Sagenbuch. Die Elohim-Quelle, iibersetzt 
und untersucht. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. Pp. 394. M. 13.50. 

Budde, K. Die biblische Urgeschichte, Gen. 1:1—12:5, untersucht. Giessen: 
J. Ricker, 1883. Pp. 539. M. 14. 

Baentsch, B. Das Bundesbuch, Exod. 20:22—23:33, seine urspriingliche 
Gestalt, sein Verhiltniss zu den es umgebenden Quellenschriften und seine 
Stellung in der alttestamentlichen Gesetzgebung. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
1892. Pp. 123. M. 2.80. 


Baentsch, B. Das Heiligkeitsgesetz. Lev., 17-26. Erfurt: Giither, 1893. 
Pp. 160. M. 4. 

Gall, A. von. Zusammensetzung und Herkunft der Bileamperikope in Num., 
22-24. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1900. Pp. 47. M. 1.50. 

Wobersin, Franz. Die Echtheit der Bileamspriiche, Num., 22-24. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1900. Pp. 80. M. 1.20. 

Various Articles. J. Wellhausen, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. ‘““Hexateuch;” 
G. F. Moore, zbid., arts. ‘‘ Genesis,” ‘‘ Exodus,” “‘Deuteronomy,” “Leviticus,” 
“Numbers,” “Joshua;” F.H. Woods, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
art. ‘‘Hexateuch;” H. E. Ryle, ibid., arts. “Genesis,” ‘“‘Deuteronomy;” 
G. A. Smith, zbid., art. “Joshua;” G. Harford-Battersby, ibid., arts. ‘‘Exodus,”’ 
‘“‘Leviticus,” “Numbers;’” W. R. Harper and W. H. Green, in Hebraica 
Vols. V-VIII. S. R. Driver, in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 2d. ed., 
art. ““Deuteronomy;” G. L. Robinson, in Expositor for 1898 and 1899, art. 
“The Genesis of Deuteronomy;” G. B. Gray, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. 
“Law Literature.” 


Among special introductions to the Hexateuch, CARPENTER AND BATTERSBY’s is the standard. In 
clearness of presentation together with fulness of detail it is unequaled. The one-volume edition contains 
everything that is in the two-volume edition except the biblical text itself. App1s and Kent each combine 
text and introduction, the latter furnishing, moreover, a new translation; these are less comprehensive in 
scope than Carpenter and Battersby, but are good, usable books and interesting to examine for agreements 
and divergences of opinion. KUENEN’s volume is still of much value both for its strictly scientific method 
and for its results, which are now largely incorporated in more modern works. Briccs and GREEN consti- 
tute semi-popular presentations of the critical and the traditional arguments respectively. MrrcHELL 
combines a useful, popular commentary on Gen. 1-11, with the clearest and best introduction to the Penta- 
teuch extant for the layman. GUNKEL’s treatment of the early stories is of great value and indispensable 
for those desirous of understanding the modern attitude toward this material. Green and Davis defend 
the traditional view of the Book of Genesis, the former considering it from the point of view of its self- 
consistency, the latter dealing with it as related to the corresponding literatures of other peoples. Bacon’s 
volumes exhibit fine critical acumen and have contributed their full share to the formation of present critical 
opinion. CULLEN is of some value, not especially for any positive results, but as calling the attention of 
English students to a fresh point of view regarding the date of Deuteronomy. 

Of German treatises, WELLHAUSEN is important as a pioneer and master in the field of Hexateuchal 
criticism. HoLzincEr’s is the best single study of the whole field of introduction to the Hexateuch. Srev- 
ERNAGEL is more concise and popular in character. D1LLMANN in his commentary on the Hexateuch includes 
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a full introduction characterized by his well-known learning and setting forth some views peculiarly his 
own. 

WEsTPHAL makes no important contribution, but presents the results of modern science in intelligible 
form for the French reader. The studies of STEUERNAGEL, STAERK, and Fries are illustrative of the more 
recent trend of criticism on the book of Deuteronomy. ZAHN makes a brave attempt to stem the current 
of critical opinion, but without success. Prockscu gives a most thorough study of the E document with 
some new results of much interest. BuppE and BAENTSCH’s monographs are models of good, scholarly 
work. Von Gatt and Wosersin discuss the historicity and literary origin of the Balaam-stories. 


3. THE REMAINING BOOKS. 

tent, C. F. The Student’s Old Testament. Vol. II, Israel’s Historical and 
Biographical Narratives from the Establishment of the Hebrew Kingdom 
to the End of the Maccabaean Struggle. With Maps and Chronological 
Charts. New York: Scribners, 1905. Pp. 537. $2.75. 

Kent, C. F. The Student’s Old Testament. Vol. III, Israel’s Laws and 
Legal Precedents from the Days of Moses to the Closing of the-Legal Canon. 
New York: Scribners, 1907. Pp. xxxv+gor. $2.75. 

Gigot, F. E. Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. Part I, 
The Historical Books. Part II, Didactic Books and Prophetical Writings. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger, 1901, 1906. Pp. 387-505. 
$3.50. 

Torrey, C.C. The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah. Gies- 
sen: J. C. Ricker, 1896. Pp. 65. M. 2.50. 

Davison, W. T. The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament. London: 
C. H. Kelley, 1893. Pp. 315. 2s. 6d. 

Davison, W. T. The Praises of Israel. An Introduction to the Study of the 
Psalms. London: C. H. Kelley, 1892. 2s. 6d. 

Cheyne, T.K. Joband Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament. London: 
Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co., 1887. Pp. 322. 12s. 6d. 

Kent, C. F. The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs. Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1899. Pp. 208. $1.25. 

Dillon, E. J. The Original Poem of Job. London: Unwin, 1905. Pp.150. 55. 

Kautzsch, K. Das sogenannte Volksbuch von Hiob und der Ursprung von 
Hiob cap. i, ii-xlii: 7-17. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der Integritat des 
Buches Hiob. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1900. Pp. v+88. M. 2.40. 

McNeile, A. H. An Introduction to Ecclesiastes, with Notes and Appendices. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1904. Pp. 177. 7s. 6d. 

Owen, John. The Five Great Sceptical Dramas of History. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 405. $3.00. 

Dillon, E. J. The Skeptics of the Old Testament. London: Isbister, 1895. 
Pp. 280. 7s. 6d. 

Murray, T. C. Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms. New York: 
Scribners, 1880. Pp. 318. $1.50. 
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Cheyne, T. K. The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter in the Light 
of Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions. With an Introduc- 
tion and Appendices [The Bampton Lectures for 1889]. New York: Whit- 
taker, 1895. Pp. xxxviii+517.. 

Beer, G. Individual- und Gemeindepsalmen. Ein Beitrag zur Erklirung des 
Psalters. Marburg: Elwert, 1894. Pp. ci+92. M. 4. 

Coblenz, F. Uber das betende Ich in den Psalmen. Ein Beitrag zur Erklarung 
des Psalters. [Von der hochwiirdigen theologischen Fakultaét der Uni- 
versitat Berlin mit dem kéniglichen Preise gekrént.] Frankfurt: J. Kauf- 
mann, 1897. Pp. vit1g1. M. 3. 

Leimdorfer, D. Das Psalter-Ego indenIch Psalmen. Beitrag zur wissenschaft- 
lichen Psalmenforschung. Mit einem Vorwort von Dr. C. H. Cornill. Ham- 
burg: G. Frizsche, 1898. Pp. 121. M. 3. 


Taylor, Isaac. The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. London: Bell and aan, 


1861. Pp. xvit+347. 

Herder, I.G. Vom Geist der ebriaischen Poesie. Two volumes. Leipzig: 1787. 

Kautzsch, E. Die Poesie und die poetischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1902. Pp. viit+1og. M.: 2. 

Bickell, G. Carmina Veteris Testamenti Metrice. Notas criticas et disserta- 
tionem de re metrica Hebracorum — Venice, 1882. Pp. iv+236. 
M. 6. 50. 

Ley, J. Leitfaden der Metrik der hebriischen Poesie, nebst dem ersten Buche 
der Psalmen nach rhythmischer Vers- und Strophenabteilung mit metrischer 
Analyse. Halle, 1887. Pp. viii+go. 

Sievers, E. Metrische Studien. I. Studien zur Hebraischen Metrik. Leipzig: 
B. Teubner, 1901. Pp. xii+600. M. 18. 

Miller, D. H. Strophenbau und Responsion. Neue Beitrage. Vienna: 
Hilder, 1898. Pp. 86. M. 2.60. 

Grimme, H. Psalmenprobleme. Untersuchungen tiber Metrik, Strophik und 
Paseq des Psalmenbuches. Freiburg: B. Veith, 1902. “Pp. viii+204. 
M. 7.20. 

Cobb, W.H. A Criticism of Systems of Hebrew Metre. An Elementary Treatise. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. viiit+216. 6s. 


Doller, J. Rhythmus, Metrik und Strophik in der biblisch-hebriischen Poesie, 


systematisch dargestellt. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1899. Pp. viits1oo. 
M. 2.40. 

Cheyne, T. K. Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, with an Appendix Containing. 
the Undoubted Portions of the Two Chief Prophetic Writers ina Translation. 
London: Adam & Charles Black, 1895. Pp. 488, 24s. 

Driver, S. R. Isaiah, His Life and Times [Men of the Bible Seclenl. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1893. Pp. 214. 75¢c. 
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Giesebrecht, F. Beitrige zur Jesaiakritik. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1890. Pp. 224. M. 5. 

Guthe, H. Das Zukunftsbild des Jesaja. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hiartel, 
1885. Pp. 49. M. 1.20. 

Hackmann, H. Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia untersucht. Gédttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1893. Pp. 174. M. 4.40. 

Meinhold, J. Die Jesaja-Erzihlungen, Jes. 36-39. Giéttingen; Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprécht 1898. Pp. 108. M. 3. 

Ley, J. Historische Erklairung des zweiten Teils des Jesaja. Marburg: Elwert, 
1893. Pp. xiit+160. M. 3. 

Schian,M. Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder. Halle: Krause, 1895. Pp.iv+62. M.1. 

Laue, L. Die Ebed-Jahwe Lieder. Wittenberg: Wunschmann, 1898. Pp. 74. 
M. 1.20. 

Bertholet, A. Zu Jesaja 53: Ein Erklarungsversuch. Freiburg: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1899. Pp. 32. M. 0.75. 

Giesebrecht, F. Der Knecht Jahwes des Deutero-Jesaia. Kénigsberg: Thomas 
und Oppermann, 1902. Pp. 208. M. 5.60. 

Workman, G. C. The Servant of Jehovah, or The Passion-Prophecy of Scrip- 
ture Analyzed and Elucidated. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
Pp. xxvi+250. 55. 

Cheyne, T. K. Jeremiah, His Life and Times [Men of the Bible Series]. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1888. Pp. 200. 75¢. 

Cornill, C. H. Die metrischen Stiicke des Buches Jeremia reconstruirt. Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. 54. M. 1.50. 

Bulmerincq, A. von. Das Zukunftsbild des Propheten Jeremja. Riga: Hér- 
schelmann, 1894. Pp. 138. M. 2. 

Erbt,.W. Jeremia und seine Zeit. Die Geschichte der letzten fiinfzig Jahre des 
vorexilischen Juda. Beigegeben ist der Untersuchung des Jeremiabuches 
eine Ubersetzung der urspriinglichen Stiicke und die Umschrift der Profeten- 
spriiche mit Bezeichnung des Rythmus. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1902. Pp. 300. M. 8. 

Bertholet, A. Die Verfassungsentwurf des Hesekiel. Freiburg: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1896. Pp. 32. M. 1. 

Billeb, H. Der wichtigsten Satze der neueren alttestamentlichen Kritik vom 
Standpunkt der Propheten Amos und Hosea aus betrachtet. Halle: Anton, 
1893. Pp. 144. M. 3. 

Oettli, S. Amos und Hosea, zwei Zeugen gegen die Anwendung der Evolu- 
tionstheorie auf die Religion Israels. [Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher 
Theologie V.], Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901. Pp. tor. M. 2.80. 

Procksch, O. Die Geschichtsbetrachtung bei Amos, Hosea und a 
K6nigsberg, 1901. Pp. 44. 
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Taylor, J. The Massoretic Text and the Ancient Versions of the Book of 
Micah. London: Williams and Norgate, 1891. Pp. 215. 55. 

Ryssel, V. Untersuchungen iiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buches 
Micha. Ein kritischer Commentar zu Micha. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1887. 
Pp. 292. M. 8. 

Staerk, Willy. Untersuchungen iiber die Komposition und Abfassungszeit 
von Zach., 9-14. Inaugural Dissertation. Halle: 1891. Pp. tor. 

Griitzmacher, G. K. Untersuchung iiber den Ursprung der in Zach., 9-14 
vorliegenden Prophetien. Inaugural Dissertation. Heidelberg: 1892. Pp. 51. 


Rubinkam, N. J. The Second Part of the Book of Zechariah. Basel: Reich, 
1892. Pp. 92. M. 2. 


KeEnt’s vol make valuable source-books on the historical and legal materials in the Old Testa- 
ment; the analysis is conservative, the comment illuminating, and the translation suggestive. Gicot in a 
careful, non-committal way presents critical results with arguments for and against them for the considera- 
tion of his fellow-Catholics. Torrrey’s monograph is scholarly and stimulating, though it does not com- 
mand the general assent of critics. Davison’s handbooks are excellent résumés of the facts about the 
Wisdom Literature and the Psalter for the general reader. CHEYNE’s introduction to the Wisdom Writings 
is still of value for scholars, though its author has changed his conclusions greatly since writing this book, 
KEnr’s little book on the sages is in reality an introduction to Proverbs for the ordinary Bible student. 
and is well adapted to its purpose. D1LLon’s two works on the Wisdom Writings are clever and suggestive 
but lacking in sound judgment and too dependent upon unsafe guides. The study of the structure of Job 
by Kaurzscu merits reading; it stands for the practical unity of the book in opposition to the theory that 
makes it a revamping of an old tradition. McNEILE presents a sober, scholarly study that should com 
mend itself to all competent judges. Owen’s work is of interest only for the comparisons and con- 
trasts it furnishes between the biblical and extra biblical treatments of related problems. 

There is a rich literature about the Psalter; only a few of the more important works of introduction 
to the Psalms and to Hebrew poetry are here listed. Murray presented the main problems of the Psalter 
in very clear style; though hardly up to the requirements of present-day criticism, it is nevertheless an 
excellent work with which to start the study of these questions. CHEYNE’s Bampton Lectures is a work 
of unrivaled importance for its influence upon the trend of the recent criticism of the Psalter. The important 
question of the significance of the ‘‘I’’ of the Psalter, whether individual or national, was first made prom- 
inent by Smend in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenscha}t, 1888, pp. 49-147. BEER in a careful 
monograph accepts Smend’s view that the ‘‘I’’ is the nation only in part, finding many Psalms explicable 
only on the individual basis. CosLEeNz, taking up the Psalms one by one, finds a larger national element 
than did Beer. Lempd6rrer reviews 96 ‘‘I’’ psalms, finding 55 to be community psalms, 36 individua 
psalms, and 5 doubtful. On the character of Hebrew poetry Taytor is the most symphathetic English 
interpreter and Herper holds the same place in Germany. Kavutzscu writes in the full light of modern 
criticism and has given a good popular treatment. On the form of Hebrew poetry BickELL, Ley, and 
Srevers are the leading representatives of the various theories; Bickell propounded a syllabic system that 
has found few followers; Ley is the founder of the theory most prevalent today which measures lines by 
the number of tones they contain; Sievers has made the most exhaustive study of the subject in modern 
times, and seeks to combine the syllabic and tone-systems. His attempt, however, to make all Hebrew 
poetry anapaestic is unsuccessful. MULLER has worked out a theory of strophic formation which is too 
complicated and artificial to meet with general favor. Grime builds upon Ley’s foundation, but ventures 
to improve upon Ley by adding a system of morae which he develops upon the basis of the work of Beller- 
mann, an earlier metricist (1813). Coss gives an admirable survey of the history of Hebrew metrics 
D6LLER does the same thing in German. 

CuEyNE is one of the standard authorities on Isaiah and represents the best critical work in English 
on the book. Driver’s handbook is well adapted to the needs of the intelligent Sunday-school teacher or 
college student. GresEBRECHT’s work on Isaiah is careful and critical, though more cautious than that of 
Cheyne. GutTHeE and HackMANN discuss the pictures of the future in the book of Isaiah in a thorough 
manner from the point of view of the literary criticism of their day. M£r1NHOLD has done a valuable piece 
of work on the story of Sennacherib’s invasion. Ley works out critical results concerning the historical 
and literary relationships of Isa., chaps. 40-66 for the public at large, but his results meet with much oppo- 
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sition from scholars. ScH1AN works through the Servant of Jehovah problem thoroughly, furnishing much 
detailed support for the general position represented by Duhm. Lave in a most scholarly dissertation 
seeks to establish the view that the Servant is an ideal personality, rather than a historical individual. 
BERTHOLET originates a new view in identifying the Servant with Eleazar (2 Macc. 6 18-31). GuIESE- 
BRECHT presents a powerful argument for the identification of the Servant with the nation of Israel as a 
whole. Workman presents attractively the view that the pious kernel of the nation is the Servant. 
Cueyne’s Jeremiah is the best book to put into the hands of the intelligent layman. CorniLL 
presents a reconstruction of Jeremiah’s poetical passages. The special studies of von BULMERINCQ and 
Exst are of much value to the scholar. BERTHOLET gives an excellent analysis of the purpose of Ezekiel 
as revealed in his vision of the New Jerusalem. Biies, OrrrTi1, and Procxscu call attention to 
various difficulties for the current critical conception which are furnished by the eighth-century prophets. 
‘Tayior’s textual treatment of Micah is of average quality, freer in its attitude toward the Massoretic text 
than RysseEt, but not approaching the latter in scholarly accuracy and completeness. Of the three studies 
on Zech., chaps. 9-14, STAERK’s is the most thorough and exhibits the best judgment. 
4. THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Kirkpatrick, A. F. The Divine Library of the Old Testament. Its Origin, 
Preservation, Inspiration, and Permanent Value. Five Lectures. New 
York: Macmillan, 1891. Pp. xviii+155. $r. 
Ryle, H. E. The Canon of the Old Testament. New York: Macmillan, 1892. 


Pp. xx+304. 6s. 

Wildeboer, G. The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament. (Translated 
from the Dutch by B. W. Bacon.) London: Luzac & Co., 1895. Pp. xii+ 
182. 7s. 6d. 

Green, W.H. General Introduction to the Old Testament Canon. New York: 
Scribners, 1899. Pp. xvii+209. $1.50. 

Buhl, F. Kanon und Text des Alten Testamentes. Leipzig: Faber, 1891. 
Pp. vi+262. English Translation. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892. 
Pp. viiit+259. 7s. 6d. ($2.10). 

Reuss, Eduard. Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften Alten; Testaments. Braun- 
schweig: Schwetschke, 1890. Pp. xx+780. M. 15. 

Kirkpatrick is the best popular English work on the Canon. Rvy.er’s is a more detailed presentation, 
but also within the range of the average reader. WiILDEBOER is the best book in English for scholars; 
its full citation of sources is of much value. GREEN’s treatment is somewhat elaborate, but spoiled by his 
theological presuppositions. Reuss and Buut are indispensable to special students. There are also 
excellent articles on the Old Testament Canon by Buppe in Encyclopaedia Biblica, F. H. Woops in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and H. L. Strack in Protestantische Realencyklopadie, 3d edition. 

5. DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE 

Hastings, James, et al. Dictionary of the Bible. Dealingtwith Its Language, 
Literature and Contents, Including the Biblical Theology. New York: 
Scribners, 1898-1904. Five volumes. Cloth, $6; half leather, $8 a volume. 

Cheyne, T. K., and Black, J.S. Encyclopaedia Biblica."{A Critical Dictionary 
of the Literary, Political, and Religious History, the Archaeology, Geography, 
and Natural History of the Bible. New York: Macmillan, 1899-1903. 
Four volumes. Cloth, $5; full leather, $7.50 a volume. 

Smith, W. and Fuller, J.M. A Dictionary of the Bible, Comprising Its Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Second edition. In 
three volumes. New York: Scribners, 1893. Pp. xv+3,715. $22. 
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Davis, John D. A Dictionary of the Bible. Second edition. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1903. Pp. 802. $2. 

Guthe, H., et al. Kurzes Bibelwérterbuch. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1903. Pp. 768. 
M. 12.50. 


Herzog-Hauck. Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche. 
Begriindet von J. J. Herzog. In dritter verbesserter und vermehrter Auflage 
unter Mitwirkung vieler Theologen und Gelehrten; herausgegeben von A. 
Hauck. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896+(19 vols. thus far published, extending 
to Sulzer). 12 M. per volume. 


Hastincs’ Dictionary constitutes the best guide to biblical interpretation for all except the most com- 
petent scholars. Its standpoint is that of moderate criticism. CHEYNE is an unsafe leader here because 
of the large place given to certain vagaries of the editor; these, however, do not detract from the value of 
other exceedingly important articles by the leading modern Old Testament scholars. In Smirn’s well- 
known dictionary the revision is limited to Vol. I (1,853 pp.; to be obtained separately, for $13.00) which 
contains some good Old Testament work by Driver, Kirkpatrick, and others. Davis’ concise dictionary is 
controlled by the traditional spirit and method. Gurtue furnishes a popular dictionary from a somewhat 
advanced critical point of view. Hrrzoc-Havuck « ins some very learned Old Testament articles 
by such men as Kittel, Strack, and other conservative critics. A one-volume dictionary with Hastincs 
as editor is under way, and will supply a great need for a good, popular Bible Dictionary incérporating the 
results of modern scholarship. 


6. THE NATURE AND VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Dods, M. The Bible, Its Origin and Nature [The Bross Lectures, 1904]. 
New York: Scribners, 1905. Pp. xiiit+245. $r. 

Vernon, A. W. The Religious Value of the Old Testament in the Light of 
Modern Scholarship. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1907. Pp. vii+8r1. 
$0.90. 

McFadyen, J. E. Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church. New 
York: Scribners, 1903. $1.50. 

Smith, G. A. Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament 
[Eight Lectures on the Lyman Beecher Foundation. Yale University]. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. igor. Pp. xii+325. $1.50. 

Batten, L. W. The Old Testament from the Modern Point of View. Second 
edition. New York: E.S. Gorham, 1901. Pp. vit+344. $1.50. 

Smith, W.R. The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. A Course of Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism. Second edition. London: A. & C. Black, 1895. 
Pp. xiv+ 458. 

Kent, C. F. The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament. New 
York: Scribners, 1906. Pp. xii+270. $1.25. 

Carpenter, J. Estlin. The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1903. Pp. xv+512. 10s. 6d. 

Peters, J. P. The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. London: Meth- 
uen and Co., rg01. Pp. x+328. 6s. 


This is a group of books all seeking to justify the application of critical methods to the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Any one of them will be found helpful by the inquiring student needing 
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orientation. Especially good are: VERNON, emphasizing the positive contribution of the Old Testa- 
ment to religious life and thought, and coming within the limits of an hour’s reading; MCFADYEN, 
characterized by a pleasing style and an irenical spirit; and G. A. Suir, showing the preachableness of 
the Old Testament, even when critically understood. 


III. THE LANGUAGE AND TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
1, THE HEBREW TEXT 

Kittel, R. Biblia Hebraica. Adjuvantibus professoribus G. Beer, F. Buhl, 
G. Dalman, S. R. Driver, M. Lohr, W. Nowack, J. W. Rothstein, V. Ryssel. 
2 Theile. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. x+1324S. Geb. in 2 Leinenbinde, 
M. 10.40; in 1 Halbldrbd., M. 10. Ausgabe in 15 Heften, M. 1. 

Baer, S. and Delitzsch, Franz. Textum masoreticum accuratissime expressit, 
e fontibus Masorae varie illustravit, notis criticis confirmavit. Leipzig: 
Tauchnitz, 1869 ff. (Published in separate parts at M.1 to M. 1.50 per part; 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Kings have not appeared.) 

Ginsburg, D. “931 IPM AVA London: Trinitarian 
Bible Society, 1894. 218. 

Ginsburg, C. D. Introduction to the Massoretico-critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. London: Trinitarian Bible Society, 1897. Pp. xii+1028+ Tables 
and Plates. 18s. net. 


THE SACRED BooKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Text, printed in Colors, with Notes. Prepared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and America under the editorial direction of Paul Haupt. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1893 ff. The parts thus far published are: 


Genesis (C. J. Ball; M. 7.50); Leviticus (S. R. Driver; M. 2.50); 
Numbers (J. A. Paterson; M. 5.50); Joshua (W. H. Bennett; M. 3.00); 
Judges (G. F. Moore; M. 6); Samuel (K. Budde; M 6.50); Kings (B. 
Stade; M. 18); Isaiah (Cheyne; M. 12.50); Jeremiah (Cornill; M. 5.00); 
Ezekiel (Toy; M. 7.50); Psalms (Wellhausen; M. 6.00); Proverbs (E. 
Kautzsch; M.5.50); Job (C. Siegfried; M. 3.50); Daniel (Kamphausen; 
M. 3.00); Ezra Nehemiah (Guthe; M. 6.00); Chronicles (Kittel; M. 6.00). 
Peters, N. Die alteste Abschrift der zehn Gebote, der Papyrus Nash untersucht. 
Mit einer Abbildung. Freiburg im B.: Herder, 1905. Pp.51. M. 1.50. 
Strack, H. L. Die Spriiche Jesus, des Sohnes Sirachs. Der jiingst gefundene 
hebriische Text mit Anmerkungen und Worterbuch herausgegeben. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1903. Pp. vit74. M. 1.50. 
Weir, T. H. A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 1899. Pp. xv+149, and 8 Plates. 5s. 
Oort, H. (Editor). Textus Hebraici Emendationes Quibus in Vetere 
Testamento Neerlandice vertendo usi sunt A. Kuenen, J. Hooykaas, W. H. 
Kosters, H. Oort. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1901. Pp. iv+150. 
Krrtet’s is the best working Hebrew Bible for the student. The text is reliable, type clear, price 


reasonable, and the more generally accepted textual emendations are incorporated in footnotes. The 
Barr AND DELITzscu texts are in convenient form and present a large number of variant readings found in 
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the various manuscripts of the Massoretic text. GinsBurc’s Bible and its Introduction constitute the 
fullest presentation of the Massoretic tradition to be found in any one work. The Bible is too cumbersome 
and printed on too transparent paper to be desirable for constant use; but it is an indispensable source of 
reference. Haurt’s Polychrome Bible presents the text as emended and analyzed into its original constit- 
uent elements by the leading representatives of Old Testament criticism. The notes contain much 
valuable information. Peters furnishes a facsimile of the oldest-known bit of manuscript containing 
a portion of the Old Testament text, viz., the Decalogue and Deut., 6:1-4. He translates it and subjects 
it to a careful textual scrutiny. STracx’s edition of the text of Ecclesiasticus is convenient, reliable, and 
cheap. Weir gives the best concise summary of the facts concerning the transmission of the Hebrew 
text. Oort’s series of emendations deserves attention. 


2. THE ANCIENT VERSIONS 

Swete, H. B. An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1900. Pp. xi+592. 7s. 6d. 

Swete, H. B. The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint. Three 
volumes. Cambridge and New York: Macmillan, 1887-94. Second and third 
eds. Pp. xxviii+827; xvi+879; xx+879. 7s. 6d. per volume. 

Tischendorf, C. de. Vetus Testamentum Graece juxta LXX Interpretes. 
Textum vaticanum Romanum emendatius edidit, argumenta et locos novi 
testamenti parallelos notavit, omnem lectionis Varietatem codicem vetustis- 
simorum Alexandrini, Ephraem Syri, Friderics-Augustani subjunxit, prolego- 
menis uberrimis instruxit. Editio septima. Prolegomena recognovit sup- 
plementum auxit E. Nestle. Twovolumes. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1887. 
Pp. 1,501. M. 15. 

Lagarde, P.de. Librorum veteris Testamenti Canonicorum Pars Prior Graece. 
Géttingen: A. Hoyer, 1883. Pp. xvit+544. M. 20. 

Brooke, A. E., and McLean, N. The Old Testament in Greek, according to 
the Text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from other uncial manuscripts, 
with a critical apparatus containing the variants of the chief ancient authori- 
ties for the text of the Septuagint. Cambridge: University Press, 1906. Vol. 
I, Part I: Genesis. 7s. 64. 

Field, F. Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive veterum interpretum Grae- 
corum in totum Vetus Testamentum fragmenta. Two volumes. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1875. Pp. cii+1918. 

Hatch, Edwin, and Redpath, H. A. Concordance to the Septuagint and other 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament. New York: Henry Frowde, 1892-96. 
Six volumes. Pp. 1,504. $31.50. Supplement Fasc. I: a Concordance to 
the Proper Names occurring in the Septuagint. New York: Henry 
Frowde, 1900. Pp. 162. $4. Fasc. II: Containing a Concordance to 
Ecclesiasticus, other addenda, and a Hebrew Index to the whole work. New 
‘York: Frowde, 1906. Pp. 163-272. $4. 

Oesterley, W. O. E. Studies in the Greek and Latin Versions of the Book of 
Amos. Cambridge: The University Press, 1902. Pp. viiit112. 4s. 

Hetzenauer, M. Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis. Ex ipsis exemplaribus Vati- 


- canis inter se atque cum indice errorum corrigendorum collatis, critice edidit 
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Cum approbatione Ecclesiastica. Oeniponte: Wagner, McMvI. Pp. xxxii+ 

1,142+173. M. 22. 

Swere’s manual edition of the Greek text according to Codex Vaticanus is the best edition for ordinary 
student use. The introductory volume gives the necessary facts concerning the history, character, and 
sources of the Greek text. TiscHENDORF presents a more complete text-critical apparatus than Swete 
and includes a special collation of the Alexandrine and Vatican codices by Nestle. LAGARDE is of con- 
siderable value as representing the Lucian recension of the Greek text. The Brooke and McLEan text 
only the first part of which has yet appeared, is destined to be the standard source of information for many 
years; its text-critical apparatus is the most complete of any at present accessible to the scholar. FIeLp’s 
Hexapla gives the renderings of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, which are valuable for the restoration 
of the Hebrew Text. Hatcu and Reppatu’s concordance is of inestimable value as an aid to the critical 
use of the Septuagint for the purposes of textual restorations. OrsTERLEY’s thesis is of unusual excellence 
and helpful as indicative of good scholarly method. HEtTzENAUER’s edition of the Vulgate is the best text 
of the Vulgate within the reach of the majority of scholars. Good texts of the Targum and Peshitto are 
unfortunately accessible only in the great Paris and London Polyglots. 


3. MODERN VERSIONS 

Tue AMERICAN STANDARD REVISED VERSION. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, first issued in 1901. Issued in more than 1oo different forms, sizes, 
and bindings; from $0.22 up. Also a Teachers’ edition embodying ‘The 
Bible Treasury,” from $2.25 up. 

TuHE REVISED VERSION—British Edition. First issued in 1885. Many editions 
by Oxford and Cambridge University Presses; also by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. 

THE VARIORUM TEACHERS’ BIBLE. The Authorized Version with Various 
Renderings and Readings from the Best Authorities. The Old Testament 
by T. K. Cheyne and S.R. Driver; The Apocrypha by C. J. Ball; The New 
Testament by R. L. Clark and W. Sanday. Third edition. London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1892. With a brief Bible Dictionary, Index, and Concord- 
ance, by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. Many editions, from $2 up. 

PARALLEL Epitions of the Revised and Authorized Versions. Several editions 
by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, and other publishers. 

Tse MopEeRN READER’s BrstE. Practically the British Revised Version printed 
in literary form, with Introduction and Notes. Edited by R. G. Moulton. 
New York: Macmillan, = Entire Bible issued in twenty-one volumes, 
$10. 

Tue Tempe Brste. The Authorized Version in the Modern Form of Litera- 
ture, with Brief Introductions. Edited by various British scholars. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, 1900-5. Entire Bible in twenty-five volumes; the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament, five volumes; $0.40. per volume. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE BiBLE. Edited by F. K. Sanders and C.F.Kent. New 
York: Scribners, 1900-5. The Old Testament in seven volumes: Vol. I, 
The Messages of the Earlier Prophets, by F. K. Sanders and C. F. Kent; 

Vol. II, The Messages of the Later Prophets, by F. K. Sanders and C. F. 

Kent; Vol. III, The Messages of the Lawgivers, by C. F. Kent; Vol. IV, 

The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians, by J. E. McFadyen; 
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Vol. V, The Messages of the Psalmists, by J. E. McFadyen; Vol. VI, The 
Messages of the Sages; Vol. VII, The Messages of the Dramatic Poets. 
$1.25 per volume. 

Price, Ira M. The Ancestry of Our English Bible. An account of the Bible 
Versions, Texts, and Manuscripts. Philadelphia: The Sunday Schocl Times 
Company, 1907. Pp. xxiv+330. $1.50. : 

Dre HEILIGE SCHRIFT DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Ubersetzt von verschiedenen 
Professoren und herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch. Second edition. Leipzig: 
Mohr, 1894. S. 1,012 und Beilagen von S. xviii+219. M. 16.50. 


The American Standard Revised Version is unquestionably the most accurate English rendering of 
the Bible; this fact combined with its advance upon the British Revision in chapter headings and marginal 
references must commend it to all careful interpreters of Scripture. - The most useful edition of the Author- 
ized Version is the Variorum Bible. Parallel editions are convenient for comparison of the authorized and 
Revised Versions, but are rather a luxury than a necessity. The Modern Reader’s Bible presents the Revised 
Version with emphasis in notes and text upon the literary form. The Temple Bible is put up in dainty 
form but the notes are extremely limited. The Messages of the Bible present the contents of the biblical 
books in clear and modern paraphrase. Price gives a clear and concise history of the transmission of the 
Biblical text from the earliest existing version down to the latest translations.. The many illustrations 
are especially good. Kavurzscu’s Heilige Schrijt is a careful, critical translation on the basis of an 
emended text, with brief introductory and explanatory notes. 


4. HEBREW GRAMMAR 

Kautzsch-Gesenius. Hebrew Grammar, as edited and enlarged. Translated 
from the twenty-fifth German edition by the late G. W. Collins; translation 
revised and adjusted to the twenty-sixth edition by A. E. Cowley. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1898. Pp. xviiit+598. $5.25. 

Kautzsch-Gesenius. Hebriische Grammatik, vdéllig umgearbeitet. Sieben und 
zwanzigste vielfach verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Vogel, 1902. 
Pp. xii+593. M. 7. 

Harper, W. R. Elements of Hebrew. New York: Scribners. Third edition, 
1885; Eighteenth reprint edition, 1906. Pp. 182. $2. 

Harper, W. R. Elements of Hebrew Syntax. New York: Scribners, 1888. $2. 

Davidson, A. B. An Introductory Hebrew Grammar. Seventh edition. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1885. Pp. viiit+198. 7s. 6d. 


Davidson, A. B. Hebrew Syntax. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1894. Pp. 


x+233. $2.75. 

Bickell, G. Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, Translated from the German by 
Samuel Ives Curtiss. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1877. Pp. xiii+140. 

Wijnkoop, J. D. Manualof Hebrew Grammar. Revised and Improved Edition. 
Translated from the Dutch by C. van den Biesen. London: Luzac & Co., 
1898. Pp. xvit+158. 55. 

Wijnkoop, J. D. Manual of Hebrew Syntax. Translated from the Dutch by 
C. van den Biesen. London: Luzac & Co., 1897. Pp. xiiit+171. 55. 

Driver, S. R. A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, and Some Other 
Syntactical Questions. Third and Revised Edition. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1892. Pp. xvit+306. 7s. 6d. 
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Kennett, R. H. A Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1901. Pp. viiit+104. 3s. 

Green, W. H. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. New edition carefully 
revised throughout, and the Syntax greatly enlarged. New York: Wiley 
& Sons, 1889. Pp. viii+418. 

Wickes, W. A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three So-called Poetical 
Books of the Old Testament, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. With an Appendix 
containing the treatise, assigned to R. Jehuda ben-Bil‘am, on the same sub- 
ject, in the original Arabic. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1881. Pp.x+119. 55. 


Wickes, Wm. Treatise on the Accentuation of the So-called Prose Books of the 
Old Testament. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887. Pp. xvit+155. 55. 
Stade, B. Lehrbuch der hebriischen Grammatik. Erster Theil (only one 

published). Leipzig: Vogel, 1879. Pp. xviii+ 425. 

Konig, F. E. Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebaude der hebriischen Sprache, mit 
steter Beziehung auf Qimchi und die anderen Auctoritiiten. Two parts 
in three volumes. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1881-97. Pp. x+710; xiv+602; 
ix+721. M. .50; bound, M. 57.50. 

Ewald, H. Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebriischen Sprache des Alten Bundes. 
Achte Ausgabe. Géttingen: Dieterich, 1870. Pp. xvi+959. 
Kaurzscu-Gresenws is the standard authority on Hebrew Grammar. The German edition is 

later and much cheaper than the English. HArper’s manuals are still the best books through which to 

acquire a knowledge of the Hebrew language. Davipson’s manuals are widely used as elementary guides, 
but are pedagogically defective. BicKELL’s Outlines are intended for somewhat advanced students; they 
evidence sound philological method. The manuals of W1ynxoop, though retaining to some extent the 
old Jewish terminology, are among the best scientific expositions of the laws of the Hebrew language. 

Driver’s Tenses is the most complete and satisfactory treatment of the subject. KENNETT is concise and 

clear, and meant for less advanced students. GrEEN’s Grammar is unsatisfactory in its philological basis, 

especially in the treatment of the vowel-system. Wickes is the standard authority on accentuation, prose 
and poetical. SrapeE is rigidly scientific in method, and presupposes some acquaintance with related 

Semitic languages. K6nic provides an exhaustive collection of materials, especially in the syntax, but is 

too confusing and subjective in his treatment. Ewatp, though now out of date, was the most philosophic 

of Hebrew Grammarians, and has greatly influenced all later writers. 


5. HEBREW LEXICONS 

Brown, Francis (with the codperation of S. R. DrIveR and CHARLEs A. BrIGGs). 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament; with an Appendix 
Containing the Biblical Aramaic. Based on the Lexicon of William Gesen- 
ius, as translated by Edward Robinson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1906. Pp. xix+1127. $8. 

Buhl, Frants. Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebriiisches und Aramiisches Handworter- 
buch iiber das Alte Testament, in Verbindung mit H. Zimmern herausgegeben. 
Leipzig: Vogel, 1905. Pp. xvi+932. M. 18. 

Siegfried-Stade. Hebriisches Wérterbuch zum Alten Testamente. Mit zwei 
Anhingen. I, Lexidion zu den Aramiischen Stiichen des Alten Testamentes; 
II, Deutsch-hebraisches Wérterverzeichnis. Leipzig: Veit, 1893. Pp. 
viiitg78. M. 18. 
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The standard Hebrew dictionary is that of Gesenius, now accessible in both English and German. 

The English edition is characterized by fuller citation of biblical passages than the German, and by a more 

detailed analysis of the usage of the important words. To the German edition, however, must be given 

the credit for greater homogeneity throughout, due in part to its having been prepared within a much 
shorter time, and for a more careful reckoning with the contributions of Assyrian lexicography. SIEGFRIED- 

STADE was conspicuous at the time of its publication for its comparative disregard of comparative Semitic 

lexicography with a corresponding emphasis upon the close study of the Hebrew language itself. A great 

need now is for a lexicon adapted to the needs of English-speaking students in the early stages of their 
work. Such a compendious edition of the Brown-Driver-Briggs lexicon is said to be under way. 
6. ARAMAIC AND SYRIAC GRAMMAR 

Kautzsch, E. Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramiischen. Mit einer kritischen 
Erérterung der aramidischen Wérter im Neuen Testament. Leipzig: Vogel, 
1884. Pp. viiit181. M. 4. 

Marti, Karl. Kurzgefasste Grammatik der biblischen-aramaischen Sprache. 
Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1896. Pp. xiv+134+90. M. 3.60. 

Strack,H.L. Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramiischen, mit den nach Handschriften 
berichtigten Texten und einem Wéorterbuch. Third edition. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, rgor. Pp. roo. M. 2. 

Dalman, Gustaf. Grammatik der jiidisch-palastinischen Aramiisch, nach den 
Idiomen des palistinischen Talmud, des Onkelostargum und Propheten- 
targum und der jerusalemischen Targume. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1905. Pp. 419. M. 13. 

Noldeke, Th. Compendious Syriac Grammar. With a table of characters by 
Julius Euting. Translated from the second and improved German edition by 
J. A. Crichton. London: Williams & Norgate, 1904. Pp. xxxiv+336. 18s. 


Nestle, E. Syriac Grammar with Bibliography, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
Second enlarged and improved edition, translated from the German by R. 
S. Kennedy. New York: Westermann & Co., 1889. Pp. xvit+195. 9s. 

Brockelmann. C. Syrische Grammatik mit Paradigmen, Literatur, Chresto- 
mathie, und Glossar. Second edition. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 
1904. Pp. 230. M. 8.80. 


Kavrtzscn’s is the most complete and thorough treatment of biblical Aramaic. Better adapted to 
the needs of elementary students is Marti’s clear and concise summary. StTRAck’s grammar is more 
condensed even than Marti’s but too much so for perspicacity. DAtman’s is the best grammar of the 
Targumic and Talmudic Aramaic. N6LDEKE’s Syriac grammar is unequaled in its comprehensive and 
accurate treatment. NeEsTLE is briefer, but thoroughly dependable. BrocKELMANN’s is the best elementary 
textbook. 


7. ARAMAIC AND SYRIAC LEXICONS 
Levy, J. Chaldiisches Wérterbuch iiber die Targumim und einen grossen Theil 
des Rabbinischen Schriftthums. Two volumes. Leipzig: Baumgirtner, 
1881. Pp. viit+430; viiit+595. 

Dalman, G. Aramiisch-neuhebriisches Wérterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und 
Midrasch. Frankfurt a. M.: Kauffmann, 1901. Pp. x+iv+447+129. 
Tuesaurus Syriacus. Collegerunt Stephanus M. Quatremere, Georgius 

Henricus Bernstein, G. W. Forsbach, Albertus J. Arnoldi, et alii. Auxit, 
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digessit, exposuit, edidit R. Payne Smith. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1879- 

tgor. Pp. v+4,515. $50. 

Smith, J. Payne. A Compendious Syriac Dictionary. New York: Henry 
Frowde, 1903. Pp. 626. $ar. 

Brockelmann, C. Lexicon Syriacum. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1895. 
Pp. 570. M. 30. 

The dictionaries of biblical Aramaic are incorporated in the Hebrew dictionaries; see III, s. 

Levy’s is the most exhaustive dictionary of Targumic and Talmudic Aramaic; but DALMAN is sounder 
philologically, and more modern. The masterpiece of Syriac lexicography is R. PayNE Smiru’s Thesaurus. 
But for those to whom access to this great work is denied an indispensable substitute is supplied by J.PayNE 
SmirH. The Lexicon of BRocKELMANN is in Latin and even more abridged; but is sufficient for ordinary 
needs. 

8. CONCORDANCES 

Young, Robert. Analytical Concordance to the Bible. Seventh edition. -New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1893. Pp. 1108. $5. 

Strong, James. Exhaustive Concordance to the Bible. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1894. Pp. 1808. $6. 

Walker, J. B. R. Comprehension Concordance to the Bible in the Authorized 
Version. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1894. Pp. 922. $1. 

Mandelkern, S. Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae Hebraicae atque Chaldaicae. 
Lipsiae: Veit et Comp., mDcccxcvi. Pp. xiv+1,532. M. 150. 

Mandelkern, S. Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae Hebr. et Chald.. Editio 
Minor. Leipzig: Veit & Co., 1897. Pp. ixt+1,o11. M. 30. 

Tue ENGLISHMAN’s HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Two volumes. Third edition. London: Walton and Moberly, 
1866. Pp. xvi+1,682+ 78. 

Students of the English Bible are well provided for as to Concordances. Younc and Srronc are 
both comprehensive and detailed. WALKER caters to the devotees of the Authorized Version and to the 
slight pocket-book. MANDELKERN’Ss great work is exhaustive and indispensable to the close Student of 
Hebrew. The abridged edition of Mandelkern omits the citations of Hebrew text. The ENGLISHMAN’s 
ConcorDANCE is arranged on the basis of the Hebrew words, but the illustrative passages are cited in 
English. 

9. QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Toy, C. H. Quotations in the New Testament. New York: Scribners, 1884. 
Pp. xliv+321. $3.50. 

Huhn, Eugen. Die alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen 
Testamente. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1900. Pp. 300. M. 6. 

Dittmar, W. Vetus Testamentum in Novo. Die alttestamentlichen Parallelen 
des Neuen Testaments, im Wortlaut der Urtexte und der Septuaginta, zusam- 
mengestellt. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. Pp. 362. M. 9.40. 
Tovy’s treatment is the best for English students; it is broad and comprehensive, but at the same 

time concise and clear. Httun and Drirrmak present additional materials and differing points of view 

that the thorough student may not ignore. 
(To be completed in the October issue) 
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